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Reports 


From Unfinished Business, by Halford E. Luccock. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956. 
Reprinted by permission, 


Once in a while one comes across a sentence in a news 
paper which shines like a quotation from the New Testa, 
ment in illuminated letters. One such sentence was tha 
in the New York Times recently in a review of a volume 
letters of Beatrice Webb. Speaking of Mrs. Webb and he 
husband, Sidney Webb, Lord Passmore, the students 
labor, and political leaders in Great Britain, the reviews 
wrote: “They signed many minority reports which bec 
majority actions.” 

What higher praise could a person ever win than t 
stand for a good cause with the minority until it grew 
be a majority! The sentence stimulates the imagination, fof 
there is so much history in it. That is part of the busine 
of the church—to bring in minority reports against evi 
reports which later become majority actions. The Christi 
church began that way. It brought in a minority repo 
against the custom in the Greek and Roman world of e 
posing unwanted babies to the weather; in other word 
murdering them. The Christian teaching awakened 
conscience of the people, and the minority position di 
become the majority action. 

It was the same with the protest of the Christians again 
the barbarous gladiatorial fights. The Christians were 
pitifully smal] minority, What did a tiny group of proteste 
count, against the roars of 100,000 spectators enjoying thé 
brutal murders in the Colosseum? Well, they counted 
enough to stop the gladiators in a few score years. So witl 
other minority reports, such as those against human slave 
and against the cruel oppression of child laborers. 

Our business today is to bring in minority reports agains 
great evils and to fight on in the faith that under the power 
of God such reports will become majority actions. Napoleo 
had a good word to say, which applies here, on the power 
of a few people of determination. Speaking of the Amer: 
can Revolution, he said: “The greatest issues of the world 
were decided by the skirmishes of picket guards.” 

True! Join the picket guards! 

—Ha.rorp E. Luccoa 


— 
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gat face of an American mother A JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


from Kansas City, Mo., who heads 

one of the largest women’s groups 

in the nation. Enthusiastic Grace The X 

Salsbury (Mrs. J. R.) has just com- ea “Prestytevian a 
pleted one half of her four-year 

term as president of the National 
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ing the The marriage of two Hanover College graduates 
counted For those of you who didn’t take brings to the campus forty-eight Parkers. 
So with German, Kirchentag means simply 
slave “Church Day.” And when nearly DEPARTMENTS 
half a million Protestants gather to- 
against gether to have a Church Day, it’s Meditation: The Knock at the Door 6 Leonard Buschman 
powell quite an experience, But, as you Seen and Heard: Television Drama Rated Tops 34 J.C.Wynn 
ipolenf will find out by reading Betty 
powef™ Thompson’s Kirchentag ’56 on page We've Been Asked 35 Floyd V. Filson 
Amer 13, this amazing demonstration is a Children’s Story: Journey for Pargo 38 Carol McAfee 
» worl carefully planned year-round move- Morgan 
ment brilliantly engineered by one 
of the outstanding Christians of the NEWS 
twentieth century—Dr. Reinold von 
Thadden. In the photo above, Dr. Church Union: The E & R’s Say Yes 23 


von Thadden (right) talks to an East 
German pastor. Last month after 
Kirchentag, its founder received Missionaries in India: Report Stirs Dispute 24 


felicitations from religious and po- End of Restrictions Asked in Spain, Greece 24 
litical leaders the world over on his 
sixty-fifth birthday. Churchmen Protest S. Africa Segregation 24 


New Housing Planned for Retired Ministers 23 





Nevin Kendell, author of From Agape Revisited: Love Is Inclusive 25 Betty Thompson 


Bangkok to Boston, page 17, is the Advertising Council to Aid Colleges 27 
associate editor for Children’s Cur- 
ticulum of the Board of Christian Pride 28 

Education. Presbyterians in Prague 30 Ralph W. Lloyd 
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HOW TO 
MAKE YOUR 
DOLLARS GO 
TWICE AS FAR 


Invest them in American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements, where 
they lead a double life of good 


Invested for you in wisely se- 

lected securities during your 
lifetime, your dollars bring you a 
regular, generous, partially tax 
exempt, guaranteed income—with 
greater return and safety than you 
could probably secure for yourself 
—and with no bother to you. 


After you are gone, your dol- 

lars live on, helping in the 
great work of translating the 
Scriptures into all languages, for 
almost all denominations—and 
distributing them “without note 
or comment” wherever the need 
exists both here and abroad. 


Don’t delay. 
Send for the 
booklet which 
tells how you may 
both give and re- 
ceive generously. 


re DuAL-ruRrOst 

mavity with THE 

sie-PRrorection 
aesenves 


A 
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Send Coupon Today! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet PLB-96 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.”’ 


Name 





Address __ 





Zone State 


‘Talk and Talkers’ 


« ...In the September 1 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire the feature by Dr. Brand 
Blanshard of Yale on American conver- 
sation, although it is an ancient com- 
plaint, was well worth re-emphasizing. 
Every year we discuss the topic among 
our students, and there is no doubt that 
homes, schools, and churches can do 
much to raise the level of good conver- 
sation and maintain it from one genera- 
tion to another. . . . I notice that Clifton 
Fadiman’s radio program on “Conver- 
| sation” is among the most popular pro- 
' grams on the air, and his weekly thesis 
‘is simple: In order to have good con- 
versation, we must have good conver- 
| sationalists—persons of wide sympathy, 
interested in vital issues... . 

—Montacu F. Mopper 


Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 





Se Baillie 


le I have just read the article “John 
Baillie of Edinburgh,” by James W. 
| Hoffman [P. L., July 21, 1956]... . 

It happens that Professor Baillie (1 
still think of him that way) is exactly 
the same age as I. I was thirty-seven 
when I entered Auburn and was his 
pupil. ... 

Being British born and to some extent 
British educated, I understood him a 
little better than my classmates. Yes, he 
had a wonderful way of allowing us 
to interrupt him with questions, But I 
was the worst heckler because I used 
to ask him questions in Latin. “But, 
professor, how do you reconcile that 
with homo factus est?” . . . “But after all, 
professor, extra ecclesia nulli salus.” 
Then with all the charm of a High- 
|lander, he would answer me in Latin, 
| but his Latin was far beyond mine. Still, 
he did not show up my foolishness. . . . 
| Did you know Baillie was an amateur 
gardener and boasted he grew most of 
the vegetables for his table? 

I must stop reminiscing, but an old 
man can't help it. I wonder if Baillie 
does? 

—TuHeE REVEREND F. J. MALzarpD 
Dearborn, Michigan 








Trunks for Missionaries 


|« The Board of Foreign Missions can 
| make use of a considerable number of 
used trunks in its service to missionaries 


SOUNDING BOARD 


as they go out to the mission field, 
ulations in certain countries require 
a traveler must have as much as pe 
of his household goods and perso 
fects in legitimate baggage conts 
such as trunks, suitcases, and duffleh 
Wooden boxes are to be avoided 
ever possible. 

The Board will be glad to pay Ra 
Express Agency charges on any 
trunks from any point east of the 
sissippi. Those who wish to dom 
trunks should send them to: 


Trunk Department 

Board of Forcvign Missions 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 
156 Fifth Avenuc 

New York 10, New York 


Let’s Have More 
Sacred Music on Radio 


« As I live alone, I listen to the rad 
at least a short time every day. I ha 
the automatic switch set to turn on j 
before a ten-minute program of “Ye 
Favorite Hymns.” 

I am so weary of the mambo, bong 
thumpo, whineo type of so-called moi 
ern music that ten minutes of hymns 
not nearly enough of an antidote, 
called the other radio stations in this ¢ 
to ask if they had any weekday pn 
grams of hymns and found that they di 
not. ... 

I wonder if we who would like so 
sacred music every day have ever aske 
for it, . . . morning and evening pm 
grams of sacred music of at least fiftee 
minutes each... . 

Would this be a good project for .. 
church organizations to take up? W 
could surely contact sponsors and as 
them if they would sponsor such pre 


grams. —Mrs. Hazev A. Feats 
Sioux City, low 


Humor on TV 

« Regarding “Family Situations on TV 
[P.L., September 1, 1956]: The essenct 
of comedy is a ludicrous exaggeratiot 
of human foibles and failings—in other 
words, farce, Even the most subtle form 
of humor employ farce as a laugh-pto 
voker, i.e. satire. 

I am highly amused by many of the 
programs your correspondent looks dow# 
his nose at. Surely, I cannot be alone. 

It also occurs to me that the vaunted 
“maturity” we humans like to attribute 
to ourselves might look rather ridiculous 
to God, who is the ultimate maturity. 


—Mrs. C, V. Prerct 
Huron, South Dakete 
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More than you'll ever know! 


neha ay goes out to poor, crippled children like Joanne. 
ae is the greatest tragedy, for they are doubly handi- 
capped. 


Born into poverty, physically afflicted, what is there in life 
for them? They are doomed to a dreary childhood in the filth 
and squalor of the slums, with pain, hunger and loneliness 
their daily portion. They are denied even the companionship 
of their fellows in misery, for they cannot run and jump and 
play on the streets with the others. They can only sit—and 
wait. 


You wish you could do something for these destitute, crip- 
pled children, but it seems so hopeless. 


Hopeless? No, we cannot allow hope to die in their hearts, 
for it is all they have. And there is something you can do, 
right now . . . something wonderful, to bring undreamed-of 
Joy into their lives, to light a candle of faith in the darkness 
of their misery. 

You can help make.it possible for poor crippled children like 

oanne to get away from the dirt and despair of the slums 
to the clean air and bright sunshine and spiritual peace of 
beautiful Mont Lawn at Nyack on the Hudson. 


Every fall and winter this famous interdenominational chil- 
ren’s haven opens its doors after its summer visitors, nearly 
a thousand “normal” boys and girls from poor families, have 
departed for home and school. 


Now, at last, after weary weeks and months of waiting, the 
afflicted ones—the crippled, the cardiacs, the cerebral palsy 
cases, the retarded—may come to Mont Lawn. And what a 

lessed experience it is in their drab lives! Here, associating 
with other afflicted children on equal terms, they forget their 
own infirmities. Happy, healthful days put sparkle in dull, 
lack-lustre eyes and roses in pale checks. Children who never 
knew anything but poverty may revel in the luxury of eating 
three nourishing meals a day and sleeping in their own beds 
hetween clean sheets. 


At Mont Lawn there are sunny hours of play and rest out- 
oors, in surroundings of unimagined beauty, amid fields and 
trees in gorgeous autumn colors, with blue mountains on the 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO 
FOR A POOR 


\ CRIPPLED CHILD? 


horizon and such a vast expanse of bright sky overhead as was 
never envisioned between crowded tenement roofs. 

Many of these children will glimpse God’s country for the 
first time — and may sense His presence in the wonders of 
creation they behold with wide-eyed awe. In the fullness of 
their joy, they may even hear God’s voice, speaking to them 
of love and compassion — speaking through you whose kind- 
ness makes Mont Lawn possible. 

It costs so little to bring this happiness into a blighted life! 
Only $15 will provide for one child at non-profit Mont Lawn— 
$25 provides for a severely handicapped child who requires 
special care. $5 will feed two children for a weekend. Any- 
thing you can give will help. 

Yes, there is something you can do for a poor crippled child. 
Something you can do right now. Just put your contribution 
in an envelope and drop it in the mail. Send what you can and 
send it now. Hundreds of destitute handicapped children are 
waiting, waiting hopefully for the kindness and generosity in 
your heart. Please send what you can—today! 


$15.00 provides for one handicapped child 
$25.00 provides for one severely handicapped 
child requiring special care 
$ 5.00 feeds two children for a weekend 
a a eee meme cere oe omnes enema 
CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN'S HOME 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, ROOM 608 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
I want to help some poor, handicapped child go to Mont Lawn 
this fall and winter for a healthful, happy vacation. I enclose 
my gift of $ 


(Note: Christian Herald Children’s Home is a completely non- 
| profit organization. Your contribution is deductible on your income 
i tax return.) 
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The Knock 


And as Peter knocked at the door 
of the gate, a damsel came to hearken, 
named Rhoda. And when she knew 
Peter's voice, she opened not the gate 
for gladness, but ran in, and told how 
Peter stood before the gate. And they 
said unto her, Thou art mad. But she 
constantly affirmed that it was even so. 
Then said they, It is his angel. But Peter 
continued knocking: and when they had 
opened the door, and saw him, they 
were astonished. (Acts 12:13-16) 


HEN Peter had been delivered from 

Herod’s prison by an angel sent by 
God, the apostle went to the home of 
Mary, the mother of John Mark. Even 
though it was early in the morning, a 
prayer service was going on. A young 
girl by the name of Rhoda slipped out 
to see who was knocking at the door at 
that hour of the day. When she recog- 
nized Peter by his voice, she did not 
open the gate but ran back and told 
the prayer circ ‘le of his presence. 

Rhoda was only a young girl. We 
should not censure her too much for 
letting Peter stand outside. We, too, 
might have done the same thing. 

Had Rhoda stopped to think about it, 
she would have known that it was dan- 
gerous to let Peter stand outside. There 
was a price on his head. Furthermore, 
if Herod’s soldiers found out that Peter 
had gone to Mary’s house, they might 
have seized the other Christians and put 
them to death. But she let her emotions 
run away with her good judgment. 

How many of us let our instincts and 
emotions run like wild horses which need 
to be tamed? Take anger, for instance. 
There are times when we should be 
angry. There is great power in wrath 
when it is directed at civic unrighteous- 
ness or social injustice. But with many 
of us, our anger is directed at small 
trivial matters. We “blow our top” at 
little things but fail to channel this pow- 
erful emotion in the right direction. 

Rhoda also allowed her personal pleas- 
ure to take precedence over duty to 
others. She had an obligation to Peter, 
for he was in danger. She should have 
let him in. But she wanted the thrill and 
excitement of breaking the 
of Peter's arrival. 


good news 
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at ian Door 


Every day each of us must 
choices of personal pleasure versus dy 
But we dislike the word duty and{ 
word discipline these days. We prefer 
speak of our privileges, our advantag 
Citizens mistakenly think only of thy 
rights and ignore obligations. Perso 
pleasure must always be counter) 
anced with social and civic respon 
bility. 

When Rhoda heard Peter’s voice. 
could hardly believe it. Nor could 
others at first. Yet “prayer was mal 
without ceasing” in the church for hin 
Surely the Christians knew of Chris 
promise to answer prayer. They dou 
less had had personal experiences of ; 
swered prayer. Still they just didn’t e 
pect Peter to be freed from Herod 
clutches. 

How many of us “say” our praye 
rather than “pray” them? The story 
told about a church that held a speci 
service to pray for rain during a droug 
season, but only one small girl had fait 
enough to bring an umbrella. Jesus sai 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
lieving, ye shall receive.” God is inter 
ested in our faith, not in the length ané 
number of our prayers. 

Typical human frailties kept Rhod: 
from opening the gate when Peter asked 
to enter. Let us not forget that Another 
stands at another door and knocks. Itis 
Peter’s Lord who says to us, “Behold, ! 
stand at the door, and knock: if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.” 

But as in those early days, some do 
not open the door of their hearts because 
pride, fear, or selfishness overrule their 
better judgments. They know what they 
want to do, but they don’t do it. Other 
keep the door closed because they ptt 
personal satisfactions above duty to God, 
family, church, and society. Still other 
doors are firmly shut because some hv 
man beings feel that it is just too good 
to be true that the loving God should 
seek the fellowship of one of his c ‘hildren, 
that he should send a Savior to seck one 
lost sinner. But this Man of Galilee, who 

was released from the prison of the tomb, 
persistently knocks at the door of our 
hearts. All we have to do is open the 
door, and he will come in. 
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do T: January meeting of Venezuela 
use Presbyterial had come to an end, and 
vei the Latin-American women thronged 
ev | Around their visitors—the Caribbean Fel- 
ers lowship Team of the National Council 
ut @ Of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations 
xd, —to say farewell. 

‘er “I looked over, and there was Grace 
w- Salsbury encircled by well-wishers,” re- 
od @ Calls Miss Elsie Penfield, present P.W.O. 
id @ Contact secretary and a member of the 
nm team. “Some were peasant women who 
se Mf bad walked miles along dusty roads to 
0 @ attend; others were beautifully groomed 
bh, @ City residents. But all embraced Grace 
- Salsbury to thank her for the expressions 
e i Of affection brought to them from their 





Presbyterian U.S.A. sisters, In fact, many 
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MADAM PRESIDENT, 


Grace Salsbury 


At the helm of the Presbyterian Women’s Organizations is an 


homemaker with an executive’s talent for leadership 


by Mary ANN GEHRES 


of the women went through the receiving 
line five times to say good-by to her.” 

In the more manner of 
North Americans, Presbyterian women 
throughout the United States and their 
national president have been engaging 
in a similar give-and-take of affection, 
based on respect for work well done. 
Before her election two years ago, Mrs. 
]. Russell Salsbury of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, was little known outside the boun- 
daries of her home synod. Today she’s 
“Grace” to hundreds of the 550,000 
women she represents. 

Mrs. Salsbury was named president of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations at the Quad- 
rennial Meeting at Purdue in June, 1954. 


restrained 







Within six weeks, she was off to attend 
the World Council of Churches’ Assem- 
bly at Evanston as a delegate. This was 
the first major stopover in a grueling 
schedule that in her first two years in 
office took her away from Kansas City 
299 days, 41 per cent of the time. She 
has traveled 74,030 miles and given 151 
talks to 31,368 persons. Until Purdue 
she had never flown, but due to the 
demands of her engagement calendar 75 
per cent of her recent travel has been 
by air. 

Mrs. Salsbury has been interviewed 
by the press, appeared on radio and TV, 
and written articles for church publica- 
tions. Either as a delegate or an official 
representative, she has attended at least 

















one meeting—more often two or three— 
of the World Council; the North Ameri- 
can Area of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance; the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; the Presby- 
terian U.S.A. Long-Range Planning 
Committee, its General Council and 
Women’s interboard Committee; the 
United Church Women’s Assembly and 
its Board of Managers; and the Women’s 
Cooperative Committee of the Presby- 
terian U.S.A., U.S., and U.P. Churches. 
Added to these responsibilities are 
her P.W.O. duties: attending Executive 
Committee meetings; visiting presby- 
terials, synodicals, and local societies; 
teaching at training schools; presiding at 
the four area conferences for presbyterial 
and synodical officers; planning for the 
1958 Quadrennial Meeting; and con- 
ferring with the three Women’s Work 
secretaries—Miss Penfield, Miss Mildred 
Roe, and Miss Margaret Shannon. 
When notified that she was to be 
nominated for the P.W.O. presidency, 
’ appalled by 
thoughts of her own inadequacy. With 
innate modesty she felt that there were 
many other women who were better 
qualified for the position. Looking back, 
she said recently that her first two years 
in office have served as basic training for 
the job; that while she feels more ade- 
quate now, her abilities will never be 
entirely sufficient. “But God won't sup- 
ply the extra strength for the task unless 


Grace Salsbury’ was 


you're in so deeply that you would sink 





without it.” 

It can be an awesome experience for 
a churchwoman whose familiarity has 
been with local work to be catapulted 
onto the national scene. As Russell Sals- 
bury describes it: “When a housewife 
is suddenly snatched from her place at 
the dishpan into national prominence 
among theologians and national church 
leaders, she is at first stunned, then awed 
by the unfamiliar. She compares her tal- 
ents with the obvious competence of the 
church leaders. To an humble person, the 
experience is almost painful. Then to 
find these same people to be understand- 
ing, patient, and anxious to help is a big 
first step.” 

In her first meetings and assemblies, 
Mrs. Salsbury was overwhelmed by the 
knowledge that when she expressed an 
opinion, she was speaking for 550,000 
women. But her keen intelligence and 
ability to visualize high-level planning 
in terms of the congregation have served 
her well. (To avoid losing contact with 
local activities, she never misses a Sun- 
day service or circle when she is in 
Kansas City.) She has won the respect 
of church leaders for her thoughtful in- 
terpretation of women’s share in the 
church program. She is known as an 
independent thinker and an articulate 
exponent of her convictions. 

Perhaps the most immediately evident 
result of Mrs. Salsbury’s presidency has 
been the new area conferences for syn- 
odical and presbyterial presidents. In 





Russell Salsbury helps his wife plan her trips, answers her mail when she’s away. A 
friend recently gave him a “cookbook for Bachelor Husbands of P.W.O. Presidents.” 
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these meetings, as well as in traiy 
schools and program-planning sessig 
she supports P.W.O.’s increasing emp 
sis on worship and the study of }, 
Protestant beliefs. And always she pp 
up her conviction that women’s y 
should be a continuing course in chug 
manship. 

One aspect of her job that Mrs. 
bury particularly enjoys is the many 
portunities for meeting people. She| 
become acquainted with internati 
church leaders, such as the Duke g 
Duchess of Hamilton, John Baillie, 
Toyohiko Kagawa; Presbyterian Chu 
officials; every synodical and presbyte 
president; and hundreds of chur 
women throughout the United States: 
the Caribbean. 

In fact, many who know the P.W! 
president feel that her affection for p 
ple, rooted in her deep faith, is the 
to her personality. According to Mi 
Penfield, who has become her wa po 
















URI 


friend, “for Grace Salsbury, each ge 
day is full of potential delight whi | that 
comes from people rather than thing piform 
This trait has brought about one of Mage POP" 
Salsbury’s significant contributions #F*"* late 
P.W.O.—a growing emphasis on clo meant 
person-to-person fellowship. Under ysicall 
aegis, there has been renewed stress qm “Ve 
friendship with women of other land elihoor 
highlights have been the Caribbean ti panes 
and the current journey to Alaska a For e 
Asia. e signi 

rece (3 


“If it weren’t for my husband's ¢ 
couragement, sometimes it would } 





mover 


hard for me to keep going,” the P.W. oan 
leader says. Deeply involved in churd ¥ - 
work himself, and the son of a Presb. = 

terian minister, Russell Salsbury is : ose 


elder at Kansas City’s Second Presby 
terian Church (of which the Revere 
Clem E. Bininger is pastor). Until 
cently he was president of the congreg 
tion’s NCPM chapter. 

The Salsburys have always worked tt 
gether as a team, and he aids and abet 
his wife in her present work. When sit 
is in Kansas City, they discuss P.W.0 
problems and plans—“He knows almoq 
as much about women’s work as I do, 
she says. Proof of the pudding occur 
last spring when Grace Salsbury lost he 
voice during an address on the Cami 
bean Fellowship Team and her husbawi 
stepped up and finished it for het 
“When Grace is away, I am the hom 
secretary who reads all mail (pure cu 
osity), files the routine, answers OBR ervicg 
urgent, and forwards the rest,” he eir t 
ports. Mr. Salsbury has a large map “he we 
which he pinpoints his wife's itinerané 

(Continued on page ¥ 
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THE 


: ARMED FORCES: 





OFFERING FOR MINIS- 


cs Three Million Students *”° * 


and women in the armed forces (and 
to some degree the last) are supported 
in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. by a 
single annual offering, observed this 
year on October 2l—or a nearby date 


She | 

ration 

ke efge > . 

ie a Whether military service is an obstacle to or 
a opportunity for the church depends on our 
oVten 

_ ministry to servicemen 

eS a 

PW 

Or 

he k , 

>M urninc World War I Uncle Sam 

wi pointed an uncompromising fin- 

hea ger and said, “I WANT YOU!” 

whigg that occasion he actually put into 

inegform a relatively narrow segment of 


f Mgme population. But when, twenty-five 
ars later, he repeated the declaration, 





‘a > meant it. Today when you meet any 
or pysically able man between the ages 
ess A (wenty-five and fifty, there’s a strong 
landlkelihood that he’s the veteran of some 
n tanner of service in the armed forces. 
a ag For every phase of American life, 

e significance of a big standing armed 
's earce (3,000,000 at any given time, a 
id Wpmover of a million every year) is in- 
Wo nlculable. More Americans “graduate” 





om the military each year than from 
l our colleges and universities com- 
ined. As a people we've never seen any 
articular glamour in a uniform; most 
reer men in the military choose civilian 
ress for off-duty hours, though they 
suld wear their uniforms all the time if 
ey wanted. Our whole theory of gov- 
mment, our whole national psychology, 
s based on upholding the civil side of 
fe as paramount. But now American 
fe will be touched at every point by 
he fact that most of our men, and many 
f our women, have spent much of their 
ormative youth in uniforms. 

For the Christian church, two per- 
entage figures outline the problem. Of 
he 3,000,000 in the armed forces, 57 
ber cent have had some degree of re- 
igious background—75,000 of these are 
Presbyterians. If the church did nothing 
‘WiEPbout these men and women military 

, 

ervice could become a period in which 
eir ties with the Christian faith would 
weakened or severed, perhaps per- 
anently. 
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The other 43 per cent of the 3,000,000 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen have had 
no previous association with any reli- 
gious body. In many ways their period 
of military service is the best chance 
the church will ever have to reach them 
with an effective presentation of the 
gospel. 

As the ways of God are beyond dis- 
cernment, no Christian would place a 
limit on the ways in which a man in 
uniform might acquire and practice the 
principles of faith. But the chief points 
at which the visible church can reach 
him are four: the chaplain, who goes 
wherever men in uniform go; the hospi- 
tality house, placed where concentra- 
tions of military men have time on their 
hands; the church located near a military 
base, where servicemen with their wives 
and children can attend worship and 
take part in community Christian life; 
churches and our own missionaries in 
the lands overseas where American sol- 
diers, sailors, and airmen are sent. 

The first three of these services to men 


more convenient in some churches. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A, pro- 
vides approximately 200 chaplains for 
the armed services. The responsibility 
of recruiting these ministers, and of 
testing and screening them for fitness, 
falls on the church, not the military. And 
after they are in the service, the church 
must provide chaplains with supplies 
not given by the military, such as teach- 
ing materials and Presbyterian publi- 
cations used by the men in the 
chaplain’s “parish.” The Committee on 
Chaplains and Service Personnel esti- 
mates that all these services will cost, 
in 1957, $146,530. 

Our church’s support of hospitality 
houses and civilian projects near large 
military installations will cost $100,800 
in 1957. 

The work of foreign missionaries and 
overseas churches in helping American 
servicemen adjust to life in new and 
bewildering environments is expected 
to cost, in our denomination, $17,350. 

And, to allow for the element of un- 
predictability always present in a mili- 
tary situation, the Committee would like 
to be able to set aside $25,000 as a 
fund for emergencies. 

The total, $289,680, is the Presby- 
terian share in the enterprise of showing 
Americans in uniform that we haven't 
forgotten them while they’re away, and 
the even more important enterprise of 
seeing that they don’t forget about God 
and his church. 

—THE EDITORS 
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Lackland Air Force Base is located 


on a sun-drenched, almust treeless plain 
on the outskirts of San Antonio, Texas. 
Through Lackland thousands of young 
men are channeled every year for train- 
ing. Between twenty and fifty of these 
men, at any given time, will be clergv- 
men learning to be chaplains at the Air 


The Reverend Dean Wolf of Los Angeles prepares for pos- 
strenuous tour of duty as an Air Force chaplain. 


The forty-five clergymen of the three major faiths train- 
ing for the chaplaincy must tone up with calisthenics. 
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clergymen into military chaplains, to ac- 
quaint them with a multitude of prob- 
lems peculiar to military life, a mission 
field unfamiliar to most of them. 

As a missionary in uniform, the new 
chaplain must learn the language and 
organization of the Air Force, its people 
and customs. He must learn what is 


Classroom studies include history and traditions of ¢ 


and Air 


Force, 






At class in Air Force customs and courtesy, inst 
Captain Secor teaches Wolf to execute a proper sal 
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by Leo 


dental College in Los Angeles to stud 
sociology. A non-Christian while 
service, he discovered and accepted 
Christian life during his undergraduat 
years. Dean made his profession of fait 
and joined the Hollywood Presbyteri 
Church. 

Drawn to the ministry, Dean enter 


im. “Sc 
at gav 
Nation. | 
the re 
been bre 
ieving 


hey bel 


Force Chaplain School. expected of him as an officer, as well San Francisco Theological Seminary any churc! 

The director of chaplain training, asa chaplain, for he begins his AF career completed his studies in 1954. Reflect After 
Silas A. Meckel, states the major reason as a first lieutenant. In addition to his ing upon his Army years without Christ student: 
students come to the school: “These men __ ecclesiastical functions, he must be pre- and on the need of today’s young sew Cay 


feel as I do about the military—there is 
a turnover in all branches of the service 
of about a million men every year, This 
is where the church is going to win or 
lose the battle for youth.” 

Director Meckel’s teaching staff at 
the Chaplain School 
chaplains and three line officers. Line 
officers teach military subjects only, 
amounting to about two-thirds of the 
325 total hours of training. The Chap- 
lain School makes no attempt to provide 
instruction in any of the “how to” tech- 
niques of being a minister, such as 
teaching or preaching. It is the primary 
job of the school to transform the civilian 


includes three 
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pared to counsel his commanding officer 
in matters involving the morals and 
morale of military personnel. 

Typical of the young men who are 
being prepared for the chaplaincy is the 
Reverend Dean Wolf, one ot three Pres- 
byterian students in a recent class at 
Lackland. 

Like a good many of his classmates, 
Chaplain Wolf of Los Angeles is a former 
enlisted man. A staff sergeant in World 
War II, he served in various branches 
of the armed services—Armored Corps, 
Air Corps, Infantry, and Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

After the war, Wolf entered Occi- 
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icemen for spiritual guidance, Dean “fe 
very clearly the call of the Lord tog 
back into uniform as a Christian.” De 
reported to the Chaplain School 
11 a.m. on Monday, June 25. 

Immediately upon entering mili 
service, every young man and woman! 
welcomed and interviewed by a chap 
lain. No exception is made in the case? 
student chaplains. Still in civilian dres 
Dean was met by Chaplain James > 
McLeroy, a Southern Baptist with t¢ 
rank of major, who serves as an instruct 
at the Chaplain School. 

“We meet young people of mail 
faiths in the Air Force,” McLeroy tol 
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didn’t. 


field training, chaplains take hour’s 


s part of 
airsick, but Wolf 


co-pilot’s seat. Some get 


irst officer’s uniform made Wolf self-conscious. He was 
nm various Army branches in World War IIl—as sergeant. 


Old sergeant’s form returns as Wolf takes his turn at di- 
recting drill of fellow students at the Chaplain School. 





Presbyterian minister Dean Wolf goes to Texas for two months and becomes an Air Force chaplain 


by LEON TAYLOR 


im. “Some of them come from homes 
hat gave them a strong religious foun- 
lation. It’s our job to strengthen them 
n the religious belief in which they have 
been brought up. Others come to us be- 
ieving nothing, or not knowing what 
hey believe. We encourage them to seek 
p church and to adopt a faith.” 

After that, Dean joined the other new 
students at the school to hear a lecture 
by Captain Donald Secor, the senior 
military-training officer, who told them 
Where to find the post exchange and 
what uniforms to buy. 

The students were assigned to a 
wooden barracks—two to a room, with 
no distinction as to race or denomina- 
tion. Dean drew as roommate Chaplain 
Sheldon Hermanson, a Lutheran from 
Wisconsin. After a cautiously ecumenical 
handshake, the young men turned in 
early. Dean stared at the dark ceiling 
for a while, wondered hopefully if there 
were any Presbyterians around, then 
whispered a prayer and turned over to 
go to sleep. He thought of his wife and 
baby daughter, Wanda. Finally he in- 
duced sleep by counting off how many 
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hundreds of miles lie between Texas 
and California. 

Early next morning, Chaplain Wolf 
headed for the PX, where a helpful 
salesgirl outfitted him as an officer. 

“The first enlisted man who saluted 
me almost scared me to death. This 
business of making like an officer isn’t 
as easy as it looks.” 

There were more talks on the uniform 
and how to wear it; lectures on Air Force 
schedules of pay and allowances; indi- 
vidual finance records to be filled out; 
physical exams; and assorted shots. The 
chaplains stood in line for everything, 
and Wolf recalled with dismay that he 
was alphabetically destined to bring up 
the rear. 

Thursday the students received their 
books and chaplain supplies, posed in 
dress uniform for pictures at the base 
photo lab; were “mugged” and finger- 
printed for identification cards; and 
drew their dog tags. 

The first week ended on Friday, with 
a half day spent touring the big air base 
and the afternoon devoted to an intro- 


duction to basic principles of drill, 


topped off with a couple of hours of 
physical training. 

Deliberately paced rather slowly in 
its opening stages, the course gradually 
gained momentum. Drill and calisthenics 
brought into use muscles too long at 
ease, and most of Dean’s classmates were 
weary and sore-over the week end. But 
not the Californian, for Wolf, a husky 
205-pounder, had maintained an active 
interest in athletics since his undergrad- 
uate days, when he helped pay his way 
through college by playing semipro 
football for the Marin Lions of San 
Rafael, California.fjs. Lackland PT in- 
structor lent him barbells, enabling Dean 
to keep up his hobby of weight-lifting. 

“On Saturday of the first week, sev- 
eral of us started a football game behind 
our barracks. Not touchball. Tackling— 
in gym shorts. After four of the chap- 
lains were laid out, our line officers made 
us stop. I suppose we shouldn't have 
played on asphalt. I'm afraid the game 
was my idea.” 

Saturday brought volleyball and base- 
ball, followed by an afternoon dip in 
the base pool. Then Dean set out for the 
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HIS PARISH: 
THE AIR FORCE 


biggest event of every evening—supper, 
for which the school permits the men 
to leave the base. 

In the company of the other two 
Presbyterian students, Dean set out to 
look over San Antonio. They stopped 
first, as all tourists do, at the Alamo, the 
chief historical attraction. His 
new-found friends, also ex-servicemen, 
were Chaplain John Smart, thirty-four, 
of Los Angeles, and J. Willis Horton, 
Jr., thirty-one, of Philadelphia. Smart, a 
graduate of the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy and San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, served in World War II as a 
Navy lieutenant in the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Mediterranean. Also Korea. Horton, 
who received a degree from Eastern 
Baptist College, near Wayne, Pennsyl- 
vania, before attending the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Theology, 
Medical Corps corporal with an Infantry 
unit in the last World, War. He wears 
the Silver Star for gallantry in giving 
first aid to a wounded buddy under 


city’s 


was a 


heavy enemy fire. 
On Monday morning of the second 
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week, the training pace accelerated 
sharply. Chaplains rolled out of bed in 
time to prepare for room and barracks 
inspection: bunks neatly made; shoes 
polished; clothing arrayed in a specified 
order; room swept and dusted. A quick 
trip down the halls and around the bar- 
racks, to help their fellow students 
spruce up the area, and then to a nearby 
building for a general chapel service at 
6:55 a.m. Student chaplains take turns 
at conducting the daybreak worship. 
Breakfast over, the chaplains headed 
for the drill field, where the military of- 
ficers, working from the Infantry manual, 
introduced them to the intracacies of 
close-order drill—left face, right face, by 
the right flank, left flank, to the rear— 
old as Caesar’s legions, but still recog- 
nized, even by the Air Force, as the best 
way to hammer home to new troops the 
principles of coordination and teamwork. 
Old stuff to Wolf, Smart, and Horton, 
but quite an undertaking for ministers 
without previous military experience. 
At one confused stage, as several stu- 
dent chaplains made an unholy mess 
of an about-face command, one of the 
line officers, a former O.C.S. instructor, 
treated the squadron to a blistering com- 
mentary upon their complete left-foot- 
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Chaplain School does not teach homiletics, but students learn use of portable 
field kit with equipment for serving men of various denominational backgrounds. 
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edness. A mioment’s grave silence y 





followed by a booming and repent 
“Amen” from the rear ranks. Theres 
“Amen” under training fire quickly } 
cume standard operating procedure, 

“It’s awfully hard to bawl these f 
lows out,” said Line Officer Clement 
Theis. “But they resent any inclinaty 
we have to let up on them. They hy 
a point. They can’t fully appreciate 4 
airman’s point of view until they 
sampled his training.” 














































































The second week of training usher 
in a heavy schedule of afternoon clas 
in military and academic subjects, Ty 
ics include military leadership, Air Fop 
management, justice, intel) 
gence, Air Force history, customs a 
courtesies of the service, and supph 
It’s a capsule coverage of what care 
military officers receive in greater det 
in command and general staff schoo 

As the weeks wore on, drill and } 
became less frequent, and a_heavig 
classroom program reached about 
fifty-fifty balance between strictly “cha 
lain courses” and military courses. 

The students learned of the ancie 
origins of the chaplaincy, dating back« 
Egypt and the priests of Ammon k 
about 1600 B.c.; the Aryan patriare 
priesthood of Greece; the augurs anf 
auspices of the Roman army. Then a 
to Biblical times: Nathan and the mora 
itv of command; Micah and _ military 
decision. Instructors traced the cha 
laincy through medieval times, the Rey 
olutionary War, War of 1812, the Civil 
War, and World Wars I and IL. 

Somehow the whole focus of the thing 
became clear when the chaplain squad, 
ron went out as a team to fly togethe 
in a C-54, taking turns sitting in the 
pilot’s seat; or went through the solem 
and sobering experience of a practic 
military funeral; or watched Chaplain 
McLeroy explain how to use—under bat- 
tlefield conditions—a chaplain’s portable 
field kit, with interchangeable svmbok 
which make it suitable for almost ever 
religion known to man, 
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The school ended quietly, with a sim 
ple graduation ceremony. Everybod) 
received his orders: Chaplain Wolf to 
Westover Field, Massachusetts; Chap 
lain Horton to Homestead AFB, Florida; 
Chaplain Smart to Dow AFB, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Dean packed up to leave for Mass 
chusetts, where his wife and baby wil 
join him. Will he make a career of the 
chaplaincy? He doesn’t know. “All! 
know is that God has something for me 
to do in the Air Force for the next three 
vears, I’ve learned how to do it.” 
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a great, new 
Protestant 


movement 


KIRCHENTAG 
‘oe 


Nearly half a million Prot- 


estants from West and East 


meet in Germany to renew 


their allegiance to God 


By Betty THOMPSON 


“And I thought Americans were known for doing things 
in a big way,” said pretty Peggy Benn, a strictly unofficial 
guest at the mammoth 1956 Kirchentag (“Church Day”) 
in Frankfurt, Germany, last month. 

Mrs. James S. Benn, Jr., of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, decided to attend the 
mass laymen’s rally after she arrived in Europe on a sum- 
mer visit. Like most non-Europeans who have not experi- 
enced this particular postwar phenomenon that involves 
hundreds of thousands of Protestants from both East and 
West Germany, the Presbyterian visitor was staggered by 
the size of the meeting. 

The city of Frankfurt was literally taken over by the 
Kirchentag. In front of the big bahnhof, or railway station, 
in downtown Frankfurt, the huge Kirchentag bells tolled 
throughout the day and night. On the super autobahns 
leading into Frankfurt the purple-and-white Kirchentag 
signs directed motorists to the fairgrounds where the prin- 
cipal meetings of the five-day event were held, In the 
parks and on the outskirts of town were thousands of tents 
where youth delegates to the Kirchentag camped. 

Streets, trolley cars, restaurants, and hotels were over- 
flowing with men, women, and children wearing leather 
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Kirchentag °56 opens in a square in downtown Frankfurt. 


tags proclaiming this year’s Kirchentag theme, “Be Ye 
Reconciled with God.” “I've never seen so many sober 
people singing,” said one exhausted streetcar-conductor. 

But all of Frankfurt seemed determined to put up with 
the inconveniences and extra work and make the visitors 
feel at home. 

For one thing, West Germans welcomed the opportunity 
to meet with those from the East, who turned up 24,000 
strong, surpassing all predicted estimates. Their presence 
and their articulate demands for free elections and freedom 
of religion proved once again that the church is the one 
institution which stands astride the Iron Curtain. 

This theme, sounded over and over again since the first 
Kirchentag was held in Hanover in 1949, was pointed up 
by a dramatic incident at the 1956 rally. The East German 
delegations were accompanied by the deputy-premier of the 
East German government, Dr. Otto Nuschke; and Johannes 
Dieckmann, president of the East German Parliament. 

It was a workman from East Germany who threw a 
bombshell into one of the discussion groups by boldly 
challenging Dr. Nuschke to permit free elections and a free 
press. He echoed the feelings of many who said in discus- 
sions groups as well as conversations that they had come 
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The main hall of the Frankfurt fairgrounds is jammed with 
12,000 people for the “World-wide Christianity” program. 


to the West to speak out and they intended to do so. 

On Saturday afternoon, August 11, beneath threatening 
clouds in Frankfurt’s lush Griineburg Park, there was an 
‘afternoon of encounter” when Germans from East and 
West sought out friends from the other side of the Curtain. 
Church banners floated in the wind. Thousands of people 
sat on the grass or strolled among the bands and gymnasts. 
There were 70,000 official delegates registered for the en- 
tire Kirchentag meetings, and it was not always easy to 
find the person one was looking for. 

Placards and banners were carried by groups identifying 
the towns and cities from which they came. Provinces were 
marked by big posters proclaiming “Berlin-Brandenburg,” 
“Mecklenburg,” “Silesia,” “Saxony.” They met with their 
West German sponsors from such areas as North-Rhine- 
Westphalia, the Palatinate, Hanover, and Hesse-Nassau. 

Amid the festival atmosphere of balloons, banners, and 
bands, they gathered by the thousands to listen to Pastor 
Giessen, who said, “Frankfurt people are astonished as 
people of previous Kirchentag cities have been.” 

‘Why are they astonished?” the pastor, speaking on the 
afternoon's theme of joy and praise, asked. “Because here 
people have come together who cannot but rejoice. 

“What in the last analysis made vou come here? The 
jov in meeting the brother, the sister? Or is it a secret ques- 


tion? We are an inquiring people. We seek the Lord. 
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Many of the ecumenical visitors, particularly those from 
Britain and the United States, came to Kirchentag skeptical 
of its purposes. Was it just another manifestation of the 
German’s love for mass demonstrations and a regimented 
way of life even in the church? But by the week’s end, vis. 
itors from abroad seemed to be impressed not only with the 
size but with the spirit of the meeting. They agreed with the 
pastor who answered that these thousands of people had 
come to seek the Lord. 

Mark Gibbs, an Anglican journalist and educator, ex. 
pressed it for many of the visitors when he said: 

“Certainly the Kirchentag is something of a national 
symbol for Germans—indeed it is almost the only way in 
which many East German people can openly express their 
common nationality. And clearly the Kirchentag is a mass 
rally perhaps more suited to the German temperament than 
to British or American Christians. But it is surely a good 
thing for the people of God to show their numbers occa- 
sionally. Why not let the citizens of Manchester or Detroit 
know that we are not just a handful of pious grandmothers? 
But the Kirchentag is much more than a national rally or 
a religious jamboree.” 

“As at Leipzig in the drizzling rain, here in the Frankfurt 
sunshine the ‘little men’—the ordinary people of the Ger- 
man churches—are here in the thousands,” Mr. Gibbs con- 
tinued. “They are taking the Kirchentag very seriously, and 
they have prepared for it months beforehand in thousands 
of parish groups and discussions.” 

Another British journalist, a former BBC radio commen- 
tator who made religious broadcasts beamed to eastem 
Europe, said some months before the Kirchentag, “I always 
skip the big things because I don't like crowds. But the 
impressive fact is the Bible-study that goes on beforehand. 
I could always tell when the Kirchentag was being pre- 
paved even if I didn’t know. The response to my broadcasts 
to the East was tremendous. The mail poured in; and from 
the questions asked and the comments, I knew Kirchentag 
Bible-study was underway.” 

Kirchentag was not all a matter of looking in at a divided 
Germany. More than 12,000 people packed the main festi- 
val hall one evening for an ecumenical meeting titled 
“World-wide Christianity.” There they heard Dr. W. A. 
Visser ‘t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches; Dr. D. T. Niles, Cevlon, head of the Council's 


Department of Evangelism; and one of the Council presi- 
dents, their own Bishop Otto Dibelius. Guest participants 
from Africa and Asia were listened to with attention and 
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Pennsylvania Presbyterian Mrs. James Benn looks at the 
posteard displays featuring special Kirchentag stamps 
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estioned searchingly at other Kirchentag sessions. 

In the midst of all the speeches, discussion groups, and 
Bible-studies, there were many other activities. An exhibi- 
tion of contemporary art, one of Christian books, and a print 
show were thronged by thousands. There were literally 
dozens of nightly concerts and plays—the works of Eugene 
ONeill and Thornton Wilder among them—especially 
planned for Kirchentag visitors. The high level of German 
graphic arts and display was apparent in everything from 
street markers to the special exhibitions. 

How did the Kirchentag begin? It has its roots in the war- 
time resistance of the church to the Nazis. At that time a 
pioneer of German work with the laity, Dr. Reinold von 
Thadden-Trieglaff, organized a series of Evangelical Weeks 
in cities, towns, and in the countryside. They were attended 
by hundreds of thousands who gained strength for the 
struggle for freedom. 

In the Third Reich the laity played an important part in 
the “Confessing Church” movement which resisted Nazi- 
dom. Dr. von Thadden, as a spokesman for the laity, was 
one of those who signed the 1936 memorandum sent by 
the National Council of the Brethren to Hitler in protest 
against concentration camps, arrest without trial, and fake 
elections. 

Dr. von Thadden lost three of his five sons in World 
War II. His sister, who conducted an Evangelical boarding 
school, was denounced to the Gestapo for failing to teach 
Nazi ideology or even to display a portrait of Hitler. Later 
she served in a Red 
Cross home for soldiers 
in France where she was 
again denounced by the 
Nazis, this time for giv- 
ing hospitality in Berlin 
to sympathizers with the 
resistance. Detained first 
in a concentration camp 
and later in Berlin, she 
was condemned to 
death by a Nazi tribu- 
nal. 

The founder and 
president of the Kirch- 
entag made _ himself 
beloved to citizens of 
Louvain in Belgium, 
where he was governor 
of a district in 1942-44. 
He refused to carry out 
an order given by the SS for the execution of thirty hostages. 
In 1947 he was invited back to Louvain as a guest of honor. 

With the end of the war, Dr. von Thadden found himself 
a prisoner in a concentration camp in the Arctic Circle of 





“Be Ye Reconciled with God,” 
the °56 Kirchentag theme, 
was boldly displayed on 
kiosks throughout Frankfurt. 


Russia. He held religious services and many serious con- 
versations with fellow prisoners concerning the relevance of 
the church to life. The discussions became the basis for 
Kirchentag themes. 

The participation of the laity in American churches and 
the part played by voluntary agencies in Britain also con- 
tributed to von Thadden’s plans to give lay work a new look 
in the rigidified ecclesiastical patterns of the German 
church. In the void of a defeated and divided Germany, he 
began the Kirchentag. 

The big rallies are not all of Kirchentag’s work by any 
means. It promotes study of contemporary problems and 
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which they will 
attach to colored toy balloons bearing the Kirchentag 
crosses. Balloons were released at huge youth rally. 


Youngsters write postcard greetings 







A German deaconess and two nurses study a church banner 
included in an exhibition of modern painting and sculpture 
held in conjunction with the five-day Kirchentag meeting. 
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Welcoming committee greets one of the twelve special 
trains which brought visitors from East Germany to the 
Kirchentag. Some 24,000 came—10,000 more than officially 
authorized by the Communist East German government. 
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Beneath the mammoth cross which towers above Frankfurt’s 
Rebstock Airport, nearly half a million Protestants meet to 
praise God with song and prayer on Kirchentag’s last day. 
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A woman from the West greets a friend from the East 
Kirchentag was the scene of thousands of such greetings 


their relation to Christian responsibility. It develops Bible 
study, and it maintains a house with a garden in a suburb 
of Berlin where tired and discouraged people from the East 
come for spiritual refreshment and encounter with friends 
from the West. 

Although this year’s Kirchentag was perhaps not as out 
wardly dramatic as those held in the divided zones of Berlin 
in 1951 and in Leipzig in East Germany in 1954, it had 
the power to stir thousands and to demonstrate to the world 
that the church exists beyond any man-made political de 
cisions. 

As the sun beamed down on Rebstock Airport on the 
Sunday of Kirchentag, 1956, 300,000 people joined in sing- 
ing the Luther hymn “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” to 
the accompaniment of a 2,000 piece band and a 3,000 voice 
choir. 

This group was probably remembering the words of one 
valiant man, who has spoken out boldly on the atheistic 
society in which he lives. Dr. Giinter Jacob, general super- 
intendent of the East German Church, said: “God destroys 
the walls of our revolt, of our lazy indifference and melan- 
choly ponderings. He himself, who was wounded for our 
transgressions, stands before us as the Lord in His love. 
He himself, who by our fault was the most despised, offers 
us his wounded hands, asking, ‘Be ye reconciled to God. 

“Let him do it, you the pious and you the impious man, 
you the famous man and you the unknown woman. Let him 
lay his hand upon you for reconciliation. . . . Then you will 
be allowed to stand up and the splendor of great joy and 
the secret of true peace will be with you.” 
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Books for study in Protestant churches 


show Christian faith gaining new adherents 


in Southeast Asia and the United States 


From Bangkok 


HE American church has become 

big business. Contemplating the 

various boards and agencies that 
have been set up to carry on the work 
of a denomination, the average member 
is apt to feel like a small stockholder: 
It's supposed to be his show; but to tell 
the truth, he can hardly keep track of 
what’s going on. 

The necessity for this organized ap- 
proach is obvious when you consider, 
for example, what is involved in overseas 
missions: recruiting and screening can- 
didates; determining where they can 
best serve and are most needed; giving 
them special training; arranging for 
visas and passports; and, finally, pro- 
viding for their support. 

It is equally obvious that a mission 
field like the U.S.A. requires a large de- 
gree of national planning and the stra- 
tegic deployment of funds and person- 
nel to areas of great need and small 
resources. 

But the machinery does get in the 
way. It is hard for the average Christian 
even to imagine, much less know about, 
the countless ways that his church is 
ministering to people at home and 
abroad. 

Doubtless a certain kind of resigna- 
tion is in order. We have to live in the 
modern world whether we like it or not. 
If the church is to carry out its mission 
today, then we shall have to continue 
giving money to send missionaries we 
have never met, to do work we may 
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to Boston 


by Nevin Kendell 


never hear about—perhaps in places we 
could never find on a map. 

But we don’t have to leave it there. 
There are countless ways that we can 
breach the wall of administrative ma- 
chinery that separates us from the work 
that our church is doing. One of the best 
ways is to use the mission-study material 
that is prepared each year. 

The mission themes for this year are 
“Southeast Asia” and “Mission Field: 
U.S.A.” The materials that have been 
prepared cooperatively for use in all the 
major denominations should help Amer- 
ican Christians become more _intelli- 
gently involved in the mission of the 
church. 

The basic book on the overseas theme 
is The Church in Southeast Asia, by 
Winburn T. Thomas and Rajah B. Mani- 
kam. Dr. Thomas is an American who 
has devoted the greater part of his adult 
life to mission and ecumenical work in 
Asia. Dr. Manikam is an Indian who 
has been a leader in the National Chris- 
tian Council of India for twenty years. 

The book traces the story of the church 
from the coming of the first missionary 
right up to the present day in each 
country of Southeast Asia. These include 
Burma, Taiwan (Formosa), Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand. 

There are enough names, dates, and 
statistics to make this a kind of hand- 
book on the churches of the area. But 
it is more than that. It takes us inside 


the life of these churches and helps us 
understand the problems they face and 
the hopes they have for the future. 

Much emphasis is placed on the fact 
that, with one exception, all the coun- 
tries of the area have been (or still are) 
colonies of the West. The spirit of na- 
tionalism runs high, and in many places 
there is deep bitterness and resentment 
against the West. 

This spirit of nationalism tends to be- 
come identified with the ancient reli- 
gions as a symbol of national unity and 
to be opposed to Christianity, the reli- 
gion imported from the West, as a for- 
eign and divisive force. 

The authors show us some of the 
problems that these facts pose for the 
church in Southeast Asia—which is ev- 
erywhere a “minority church set amidst 
vast numbers of non-Christians.” The 
Christians share with their fellow citi- 
zens many of the aspirations for their 
country that give rise to the spirit of na- 
tionalism, but they must resist its de- 
mand for religious conformity and stand 
firm in a faith that is widely regarded as 
a symbol of subservience to the West. 

We see that the church has come to 
this area in the nick of time. To start 
from scratch, with missionaries from the 
West, would be impossible now. But the 
church is now established in these coun- 
tries. The initiative and primary respon- 
sibility for further advance now rest with 
the churches of the area. 

Not with them alone, of course, for 
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To satisfy family photographers, Parker brothers and their sister line up according to descending age. From left, first genera 
tion at reunion includes: John B., retired teacher; Albert G., Jr.. Hanover president and former China missionary; Malcolm 
B., manufacturer; Kenneth L., India missionary; Donald D., college professor and former missionary in Philippines; Elliott, 
physician; Norman N., investment adviser; and Beulah, wife of Presbyterian pastor James W. McMillan. Absent brother 
is E. Graham, on duty as a missionary in India. Their father was a Presbyterian minister and Princeton Seminary graduate 


Family Reunion 


with 


Wedding Bells 


The marriage of two Hanover College 
graduates brings to the campus 48 


Parkers from far and near 


Text and photographs 
by Mary ANN GEHRES 


The wedding of a Parker daughter, plus the furlough of 
two missionaries home from India, plus the fact that both 
bride and groom were recent Hanover College graduates, 
added up to a logical case for holding a family reunion. At 
the invitation of the bride’s parents, missionaries Reverend 
and Mrs. Kenneth L. Parker, and her uncle and aunt, Han- 
over President and Mrs. Albert G. Parker, Jr., a large 
quorum, forty-eight of Clan Parker, came to the college 
campus for a three-day get-together. 

On the morning before the wedding, Parkers from India, 
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New York, South Dakota, Kansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Illinois, and Indiana assembled at the president’s home and 
in one of Hanover’s new dormitories. Present for the reunion 
in the first generation were seven of the eight Parker 
brothers (four of them ordained ministers) and their wives, 
their sister and her pastor husband; in the second genera 
tion, twenty-two Parkers, including in-laws; and in the 
third generation, ten youngsters. Because of distance, 
twenty-eight members were unable to be present. 

After the wedding of Winifred Parker to Jeremy Felland 
(both Hanover ’54), the family set to the business of the 
reunion. The older kin with wives and husband revived 
memories and caught up on family news. They admired the 
newest member of the family, month-old Kenneth Howard, 
first grandchild of the missionaries on furlough and nephew 
of the bride. They explored the new buildings on the Hat 
over campus and noted with pride that during brother 
Albert G., Jr.’s twenty-seven-year presidency, the colleges 
enrollment had increased from 262 to 670, its endowment 
from $650,000 to $1,800,000. 

The second-generation cousins renewed acquaintances 
and got to know family members they had long heard about 
but never seen. The ten small children, oblivious to the 
significance of the occasion, enjoyed a bevy of new play 
mates, old and young. " 

Throughout the reunion ran the theme of times past 
when the eight brothers and their sister were growing Up 
in a Presbyterian manse. And the younger members listened 
avidly to stories of the family history and traditions which 
in time would be passed on to their children. 
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At twilight on eve before wedding, Winifred Parker and Jerry Felland take a last look at college’s renowned view of Ohio 


River. Couple met as Hanover freshmen, were engaged as seniors, and waited two years for marriage while Jerry served in Army. 
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The Rev. Kenneth L. Parker escorts his only daughter to Norman N. Parker, Jr., six, takes a vicarious bite of wed- 
chapel wedding. Bride’s gown was made from a white silk ding cake as cousin Freddie gives her groom a taste. Child’s 
sari, woven in India for her. Matron of honor, Mary Lou father (left) was graduated from Park College in Parkville, 
Wright Johnson, is niece of past Moderator Paul S. Wright. Missouri, as were father’s sister and seven older brothers. 
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Next to Winifred’s marriage, highlight of reunion was tape-recording session, in R ¢ 
which clan prepared greetings to be sent to absent members, Graham Parkers, in 
India. Graham’s son, Robert, records a message while bride’s parents and her 
brother McKenzie, who attended Hanover, wait to describe wedding and reception. 
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Holding granddaughter Laura Huber, Dr. Albert G. Parker, Inspecting campus, teen-age cousins—Phyllis McMillan; str 
Jr., shows campus to nephew Donald, and niece Phyllis Bill, Elliott, and Jesse Parker—leave men’s residence. Qs 
McMillan. Parker Auditorium (rear) was renamed in Since 1946, fifteen major buildings, valued at $4,500,000, 4 
1954 to commemorate president's twenty-fifth anniversary. have been completed at Hanover College, founded in 1827. ph 
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Church Union: 
The E & R’s Say Yes 


The union of two of America’s ma- 
jor church bodies—the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical 
& Reformed Church—became a certain- 
ty this month. With a minimum of de- 
bate, delegates to the triennial General 
Synod of the E & R Church gave unani- 
mous approval to the merger. Last June 
the General Council of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches also voted to 
unite but only after all delaying tactics 
by a never-say-die minority had failed. 

The action by the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church is the last step before 
a joint convention planned for next 
June, at which time a constitution for 
the new denomination will be drafted. 
The United Church of Christ, as the 
new church will be called, will have a 
membership of more than 2,000,000. 

Delegates elected Dr. Louis W. 
Goebel, president emeritus of the E & 
R Church, to represent his denomina- 
tion as co-moderator of the united ses- 
sions. He said the merger “will prove 
an inspiration to others and lead to 
larger and greater unions so that the 
witness for Christ to a confused world 
may be a united one.” 

One petition presented at the E & R 
sessions urged the United Church of 
Christ to open negotiations with Pres- 
byterian bodies looking toward a possi- 
ble merger. 

The president of the E & R Church, 
Dr. James E. Wagner, pointed out that 
many years will be required before the 
union with the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches becomes a reality. Fol- 
lowing the formal merger, “We will have 
much fine-print work to do to put 
the union into effect,” Dr. Wagner said. 


New Housing Planned 
For Retired Ministers 


A number of Presbyterian ministers 
and missionaries who retire in the fu- 
ture can look forward to a new kind of 
life. The church’s Board of Pensions 
announced last month it will start con- 
struction next spring on a group of in- 
dividual houses in suburban Philadel- 
phia, at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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Present plans call for as many as 
twenty-five houses to be built initially. 
Later. according to an announcement 
by the Bcard of Pensions, additional 
groups of hcuses will be erected in 
other parts of the country. The gift of 
an anonymous donor will provide the 
capital needed for the Swarthmore 
project. 

Under the plan, will 
spend their retirement under normal 
home and family conditions. Each house 
will be occupied by not more than two 
persons. There will be no central dining 
room, central recreational area, infirm- 
ary, nursing home, or any other mark 


clergymen 


of an institution. 

The residents will live their lives as 
normal citizens of the community. 
When they are seriously ill, they w'll go 
to hospitals or nursing homes in the 
area, 

A recent survey of retired ministers 
and wives made by the Board showed 
that 97 per cent of them are able and 
desire to take care of themselves. They 
want to live normal lives in normal 
houses rather than reside in an institu- 
tional home where they are treated as 
old people. 





Benevolence Pay-up 
Shows Good Increase 


The contributions of Presbyterian 
congregations toward the General 
Assembly-approved program of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. for 
1956 have increased substantially 
but have not kept pace with last 
vear’s record advances. 

This was the news earlier this 
month from the church’s depart- 
ment of finance, As of August 31, 
congregations had turned in $9,- 
194.909 for the church’s world- 
wide program. This is an increase 
of $999,520—or 12.2 per cent—over 
last vear’s eight-month total of 
$8,195,389. Last however, 
the eight-month total represented a 
20.9 per-cent increase over August 
31 of 1954. 


vear, 











Malay Christians Ask 
Religious Bill of Rights 


Christians in Malaya, which next year 
receives its independence from Great 
Britain, have asxed the commission writ- 
ing the new national constitution to 
guarantee five liberties. The freedoms, 
similar to those granted in India, Pak- 
istan, and Indonesia, are: 

1. Rights of freedom of speech, as- 
sembly, movement, property-holding. 

2. Full religious rights, including the 
right to choose, profess, and propagate 
any religion. 

3. The right for all faiths to establish 
educational institutions: No child shall 
be required to receive instruction in any 
religion other than its own. 

4. No taxation for propagation of a 
religion other than one’s own. 

5. Guarantees that no qualified citi- 
zen will be deprived of office because 
of religion. 


Bipartisan Group Urges 
Fair Campaign Tactics 


A bipartisan group of churchmen is 
hard at work this fall promoting the 
aims summed up by the slogan “Help 
make campaign tactics a campaign 
issue.” 

The Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee, Inc., formed during the 1954 
campaign, devotes itself solely to ele- 
vating the ethical standards of political 
campaigns, A nonprofit, nonpartisan ed- 
ucationai body, it operates by circulating 
copies of its Code of Fair Campaign 
Practices and seeks endorsement and 
support of this code from voters and 
candidates alike. This year the Com- 
mittee is only seeking signatures to its 
code from candidates for national office 
—would-be congressmen and _ senators. 

Some local church groups, however, 
are calling on state and local candidates 
to sign and observe the code. 

The Committee does not try to en- 
force the code itself. Upon receipt of 
complaints that the code has been vio- 
lated, it reviews the complaint and 
notifies the candidate accused of the 
violation. He is invited to comment on 
the charge. The complaint, together 
with the offender's answer, is then for- 
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warded to newspapers and broadcasting 
stations. The committee takes no posi- 
tion as to whether the charge is justified 
or not. 

Chairman of the committee is Charles 
P. Taft, mayor of Cincinnati and Epis- 
copal layman who serves as chairman 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life. Among members are: the 
Rt. Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church; Gardner Cowles, publisher; 
Ralph McGill, editor, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; and Paul G. Hoffman, former chair- 
man of the Studebaker-Packard Corpo- 
ration. 

The “Code of Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices” reads: 


“There are basic principles of de- 
cency, honesty, and fair play which 
every candidate for public office in the 
United States has a moral obligation to 
observe and uphold, in order that, after 
vigorously but fairly con- 
ducted campaigns, our citizens may ex- 
ercise their constitutional right to a free 
and untrammeled choice and the will of 
the people may be fully and clearly ex- 
pressed on the issues before the country. 

“THEREFORE: I shall conduct my 
campaign in the best American tradi- 
tion, discussing the issues as I see them, 
presenting my record and policies with 
sincerity and frankness, and criticizing 
without fear or favor the record and 
policies of my opponent and his party 
which merit such criticism. 

“I shall defend and uphold the right 
of every qualified American voter to 
full and equal participation in the elec- 
toral process. 

“I shall condemn the use of personal 
vilification, character defamation, whis- 
pering campaigns, libel, slander, or scur- 
rilous attacks on anv candidate or his 
personal or family life. 

“T shall condemn the use of campaign 
material of any sort which misrepresents, 
distorts, or otherwise falsifies the facts 
regarding anv candidate, as well as the 


contested 


use of malicious or unfounded accusa- 
tions against any candidate which aim 
at creating or exploiting doubts, with- 
out justification, as to his loyalty and 
patriotism. 

“I shall condemn any appeal to preju- 
dice based on race, creed, or national 
origin. 

“I shall condemn any dishonest or un- 
ethical practice which tends to corrupt 
or undermine our American system of 
free elections or which hampers or pre- 
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vents the full and free expression of the 
will of the voters. 

“I shall immediately and publicly re- 
pudiate the support of any individual 
or group which resorts, on behalf of my 
candidacy, to the methods and tactics 
which I condemn. 

“I, the undersigned, candidate for 
election to public office in the United 
States of America, hereby endorse, sub- 
scribe to, and solemnly pledge myself 
to conduct my campaign in accordance 
with the above principles and practices, 
so help me God.” 


Missionaries in India: 
Report Stirs Dispute 


Dr. Hare Krishna Mahatab, governor 
of Bombay, last month joined with Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic churchmen 
in defending the status of missionaries 
in India. The controversy arose recently 
when the central Indian state of Madhya 
Pradesh issued a report declaring that 
Christian evangelization aims at re- 
viving “Western supremacy.” Foreign 
missionaries engaged in proselytizing 
should be withdrawn, the report urged. 

Bombay’s governor, regretting the 
dispute, said Christian missionaries have 
made a considerable contribution to- 
ward India’s progress. “We should not 
think of closing our doors to anyone,” 
he said. “If we think in terms of ex- 
clusiveness, we shall not make any 
progress.” 

Earlier, two officials of the National 
Council of Churches’ Division of For- 
eign Missions—Marlin D. Farnum and 
Dr. Roland W. Scott—commented that 
the report was limited to the state of 
Madhya Pradesh. Therefore “it would 
be quite wrong to see it as a reflection 
of ‘government attitude’ in India or as 
an indication of official policy for the 
nation.” 

In addition, said the National Council 
representatives, membership of the 
committee that prepared the report and 
“methods of investigation have from the 
beginning been questioned by recog- 
nized Christian leaders of all churches.” 

Another observer of the Indian situa- 
tion, Anglican canon Samuel Burgoyne 
of Allahabad Cathedral, predicted last 
month that Christian missionary activity 
will progress in that country under 
Prime Minister Nehru. Defending Neh- 
ru’s attitude that leans neither “heavily 
toward the West nor the Reds,” the 
Anglican prelate said the prime minister 
has “frequently taken our side” in the 
dispute over the role of missionaries. 


End of Restrictions Asked 
For Church in Spain, Gree 


Shortly after the Executive Commi: 
tee of the Presbyterian World Alliai 
concluded its sessions in Prague (% 
page 30), the European Section of t 
Alliance convened in Emden, Germany 
Delegates from twenty-six Reformed 
churches in Eastern and Wester 
Europe attended. 

Principal results of the meeting wer 
a pair of resolutions urging restoratig 
of religious freedom to Protestants js 
Spain and Greece. Pointing out thi 
Roman Catholics enjoy full religioy 
freedom in most countries where Prot 
estants are in the majority, the chure 
men called on the Roman Church jy 
Spain to “remove the chains” on th 
Evangelical Church in that country, The 
statement adopted by the delegates de 
clared that in Spain “churches are being 
devastated or closed, Bibles confiscated 
all Evangelical schools prohibited, and 
the profession of the Evangelical faith 
made impossible.” 

Concerning Greece, the Reformed 
churchmen noted “with deep concen’ 
that work on the rebuilding of Fir 
Evangelical Church in Athens had bee 
halted by the government early in 
August, although last year the city’ 
Greek Orthodox archbishop agreed to 
the project and a building license was 
granted. 

“An Evangelical church which has e- 
isted for almost a hundred years can 
assemble only amongst ruins,” said the 
resolution. “We hope the Greek Ortho 
dox Church, which . . . is a member df 
the World Council of Churches, wil 
bring to bear its full influence that th 
reconstruction work can be completed.” 


Churchmen Protest 
S. Africa Segregation 


Trouble began again in South 
Africa last month as the government 
of Prime Minister Johannes G. Strydom 
moved to implement the new radil 
segregation laws. In five towns prim 
rily inhabited by Negroes, residents tr 
ceived notice they would have to move. 
Some 100,000 must be out by next At 
gust; others have up to two years. 

Protested Methodist clergyman Jo 
seph B, Webb: “Thousands of peopl 
would be taken from their homes. To 
many, the move could mean ruin.” At 
glican bishop Ambrose Reeves of Jo 
hannesburg headed a list of twenty-five 
prominent citizens who also protested 
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AGAPE REVISITED: 
Love Is Inclusive 


Agape is the Greek word for “love.” 
It is used in the New Testament to in- 
dicate Christian, or divine, love. Some 
eight years ago, this famous word began 
to take form and shape as the ecumeni- 
cal youth center of the Waldensian 


HE tremendous sun-flooded hall of 

Agape’s main building was filled 
with the voices and laughter of more 
than a hundred teen-agers. Most of 
them were clad in jeans and tee-shirts, 
and the noise they made was as much 
like that of young Americans as was 
their dress. 

A visitor, sitting with Waldensian 
pastor Tullio Vinay, the founder and 
director of Agape, raised his voice above 
the din of the youngsters. 

‘Do you ever long for peace and 
quiet?” he shouted across the table to 
Vinay. 

“1 think I was community-minded 
from birth,” Vinay replied, “but some- 
times I do feel the need for quiet. That's 


Leonardo Ricci, Agape architect, 


in Florence, Italy. A painter and teacher in 


lives high 


Church in northwestern Italy. Just 
recently, P.L. special correspondent 
Betty Thompson (see P.L., Sept. 1) re- 
visited Agape, now a striking group of 
buildings dedicated to Christian youth 
everywhere. —THE EDITORS 


why a workcamp is building new offices 
this summer.” 

Up until this year, Pastor Vinay and 
other members of the resident commu- 
nity of Agape have had their offices 
directly above the big hall where con- 
ference members eat, worship, play 
games, have square dances, and hold 
discussion groups. 

Built on a mountainside 5,000 feet 
above sea level, Agape juts out over the 
mountain village of Prali. The modern 
Agape is the outgrowth of ecumenical 
workcamps and a long-standing deter- 
mination of Tullio Vinay and several 
Waldensian friends that there should 
be a center for the spiritual and intellec- 
tual needs of vouth. 


on a hill 
addition, 


his designs and canvasses have been well received abroad. 


Photographs by JOHN P. TAYLOR 


Agape’s unusual buildings are built of stone gathered > 
on the site by volunteer labor. Begun in 1948, the youth 
center had its first buildings dedicated three years later. 
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The Agape project really began after 
World War II, when, according to these 
young Italian Christians, “dumbfounded 
with wonder and fear, we discovered 
that God loved us.” They had little 
money and no land. But Vinay went to 
Prali with a few hundred lira in his 
pocket to purchase a site and begin 
work, Waldensian young people raised 
over five million lira. Since then, money 
and volunteer labor have come from all 
over the world. 

“The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
was our big help with money, both in 
1948 and 1949, when we were begin- 
ning, and then in the vears following,” 
Pastor Vinay says. “Of course, Agape 
has been built entirely by volunteer 
labor, but the substantial contributions 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. en- 
abled us to go on.” 

Tullio Vinay is not one to rest on 
his well-earned laurels. He thinks that 
young people are always changing. 
Adapting to their changing needs as 
well as to the shifting conditions of 
modern society keeps him and other 
Agape resident staff members busy dur- 
ing the winter months as they plan for 
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their seasons of conferences and camps. is pattern to life and that he builds to “We remember Angelo, who told 



































The main building of Agape and the meet the spiritual and intellectual as about dockers’ conditions in Genoa: { Some 
three smaller houses, used for living well as the physical needs of man is German workers from Mainz-Caste] tising 
accommodations, are all constructed of evident both in the design for Agape _ their points of view on rearmament work cr 
mountain stone available on the site. and in the industrial and home plans current German politics; and the pasta private | 
The attractive structures constitute an he has executed. He is currently work- worker who impressed us with his gg learning 
area for living and worship that reflects ing on a group of houses on a hill above _ servations about working conditions sored b 
the ideals of the community. In his Florence but says he would like most Germany, The Netherlands, and Fr: group 
plans for the building, Agape architect of all to build a modern church. He reminded us of the responsibil which 1 
Leonardo Ricci sought to express the Not only the hard physical labor but each of us has in daily bringing og interest. 
idea of an open community in which also the faith and ideas of many young witness and the presence of the chur Chur 
men would be drawn toward living to- people from many countries have gone to our place of work, and in makiz ported | 
gether. into the building of Agape. In the peak the problems of the working class eva aided b 

“It is meant to be no hotel in which season, Agape sometimes receives as present and alive in the church,” & the pre 
everyone lives his own life for himself, many as 500 visitors a day. Two thou- member of the Agape community sail for The 
no barracks in which the individual is sand campers, conference participants, The second international holidaf ture w' 
sacrificed and held of no account before and visitors come to Agape every sum- camp for workers was held last monty confere 
the Moloch of collectivity, but a place mer. and again daily conversations, s dents, 
where one can experience a life of free- Director Tullio Vinay hopes that the walks, and a program offering rest anf agenci¢ 
dom together with one’s fellows,” Mr. center will serve the people in the Wal- relaxation were set up for the workenf™ cationa 
Ricci savs. densian valleys as well as young people Camps were also held for children need Thee 

This idea is expressed in the “one- from all over Italy and other parts of ing mountain air, for French ministes Advert 
ness” of the main building and the open- the world. He was quite interested in and Italian evangelical youth. A cami improv 
air church which is a continuation of the one recent Agape meeting of a large on dramatic art, one on sacred musei can hi 
main building, and in the great hall and group of Waldensian mothers, many of a theological week, a meeting for Sum time w 
the terraces around the building. whom knew little of life outside their day-school teachers of the Waldensia up in t 

Architect Ricci says, “I tell my stu- own, often isolated communities. valleys, and a conference of an associa Dr. 
dents at the beginning of the term—and Believing that workers do not have _ tion of Christian teachers were held aff the cot 
they reflect all backgrounds, religious the opportunities that young people are planned for 1956. In the winte§— Comm 
beliefs, and urbelief—you must decide _ have for encounter with people of other ski-camps and conferences of yout cation 
for yourself. Is life absurd? If it is ab- countries, Agape has arranged special leaders from the Waldensian valleys arfm Churc’ 
surd, then it is your duty to build an international holiday camps for workers. held. for 19 
artificial paradise for men. If it is not In 1955 workers from Italy, Germany, Agape is vigorously ecumenical. Is™§ comed 
absurd, then it is your duty to make France, England, and Switzerland came first workcamps were under the direc higher 
something human for men to live and together for rest, friendship, and dis- tion of the World Council of Churches “Tt 
work in.” cussion of common interests, including although Agape now sets up its own of Ch 

That Leonardo Ricci believes there trade unions and wage scales. In the summer of 1955 one of way t 

the international workcamps discussed will r 
“Christ, the Hope of the World,” theme said. 

for the Evanston Assembly of the Worl count: 
Council of Churches. When the mainfM let th 












building of Agape was completed in 
1951, the key of Agape, inscribed 
“Charity never endeth,” was given to: 
representative of the World Council ¢ 


Chu 













Mc 

Churches as a symbol of the world-wide gach 

uses to which the center would be put gay . 

Today Agape is entering a new phate abou 

of development. Sandra Sarti, a bespec Sims. 

tacled young Waldensian who has been mont 

associated with Pastor Vinay from the Ferg 

early days of Agape, says: “First, there Clos 

was the generation which came out o snieal 

the war. That was the generation that M 

built Agape. Now there is the gener Lind 

tion which has been frained here. This ee 

new generation wishes to find vocations ns 

in which it can express its Christian be film. 

liefs. The church must find adequate mail 

channels for this energy and this desire Cine 

The Rev. Tullio Vinay, Waldensian pastor who originated and directs center, 0” the part of the young people.” long 
sits on a slope above his beloved Agape. In the distance is the village of Prali. _ —Betry THOMPSON a 
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Advertising Council 
To Aid Colleges 


Some of the best minds in the adver- | 
tising business are about to be put to| 
work creating new interest in America’s | 
private and public institutions of higher | 
learning. The promotion is to be spon- | 
sored by The Advertising Council, a 
group representing many agencies, 
which prepares campaigns in the public 
interest. 

Church-related as_ well tax-sup- 
ported colleges and universities will be 


as 


aided by the drive, -to be conducted in 
the press and other mass media. Plans 
for The Advertising Council’s new ven- 
ture were announced last month at a 
conference attended by college presi- | 
dents, of church 
agencies, and other leaders in the edu- 
cational field. 

Theodore Repplier, president of The 
Advertising Council, continuing 
improvement in the standards of Ameri- 


representatives 





said 


can higher education is essential at a 
time when “a battle for brains is shaping 
up in the world.” 

Dr. Hubert C. Noble, who attended 
the conference as a representative of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches, said the campaign, scheduled | 
for 1957, will be “enthusiastically wel- | 
comed by all who believe in Christian 
higher education.” 

“It may help dramatize the question | 
of Christian higher education in such a 
way that churches and church people | 
will recapture their concern for it,” he 
said. “All the early colleges in this 
country were church-related, We have 
let that deep interest lapse.” 





Church Films Criticized 


Most of the 36,000,000 children who 
each week crowd into the nation’s Sun- 
day schools have become disillusioned 
about the value of church-produced 
films. Such was the opinion voiced last 
month by the Reverend Alexander B. 
Ferguson of the National Council of 
Churches’ Broadcasting and Film Com- | 
mission. | 





Mr. Ferguson criticized producers for 
leaning “heavily on the Hollywood dra- | 
matic-type production, which is costly | 
to make.” “The characteristic church | 
film,” he said, “is the thirty-minute, dra- 
matically slanted documentary.” Indica- 
tions are, however, that this may be too | 
long for effective teaching, he added. 
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Security For The Golden Years 


The WHITE SANDS OF LA 
JOLLA is now open! This com- 
pletely modern, fireproof residence 
for people of 65 and over is the 
first home of its kind on the West 
Coast to be sponsored and oper- 
ated by the Presbyterian Church. 


Beautifully situated in a charm- 
ing and restful community noted 
for its superlative year-round cli- 
mate, White Sands is unequalled 
for carefree living. Residents are 
assured complete security (in- 
cluding full medical care) as well 
as an atmosphere of privacy such 
as you might enjoy in your own 
home. 


Two thirds of the accommoda- 
tions are now reserved. Some 2000 
inquiries have resulted from 
earlier Presbyterian Life articles. 
A goodly number are following 
through with preliminary applica- 
tions. Priority on accommodations 
can be given only in the order in 
which a 10% advance on the en- 
trance fee is received. 


As a non-profit organization, 


costs are computed accordingly. A 
resident’s personal property and 
finances are his own. He is re- 
quired to cover only the actual 
expenses which are: 


1. THE ENTRANCE FEE — Varies 
from $7,500 to $15,500, accord- 
ing to the location of the room. 
All rooms have private bath, 
and are completely furnished, 
including television. Each unit 
has 450 square feet—ample 
living area for two residents. 


. THE COMPLETE LIFE CARE FEE— 
Can be paid in one of two 
ways: either on a monthly 
Pay-As-You-Go Plan of $175 
per person, or as a single pay- 
ment based on actuarial tables. 


Write Today or better still, visit 
The White Sands of La Jolla now. 
When the remaining accommoda- 
tions are taken, only an indefinite 
waiting list is possible. 


THE WHITE SANDS OF LA JOLLA 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 





FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


(ere 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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RAISING FUNDS? 


you can’t 
go wrong 
with... 





of thousands clready sold 
eln demand — everyone that se 
them wants them 
eUseful—clothes will not slip off 
hongers—no shoulder creases 
or rust marks. 


reg.retail price $1.00 
packed in boxes of 50 pkgs 
net price $30. Write for free 


JAMES E. ST. JOHN CO. 
2511-21 W. YORK ST. 


eA proven fund raiser — hundreds 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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B® WHITHER UNITY?—With the 1957 merger 
of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical 
and Reformed Churches (both themselves prod- 
ucts of mergers) assured, and the 1958 merger of 
U.S.A. and United Presbyterians a good possi- 
bility, look for other American merger suggestions 
to come up in the next decade. If the U.S.A.- 
United merger is consummated, the next logical 
step would seem to be union with the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. (Southern), the body which 
turned down three-way union early last year. But 
there may be another possibility far stronger— 
eventual union with the new United Church of 
Christ, formed by the Congregational Christians 
and E & R's. This idea has already been suggested 
by the Iowa Synod of the E & R Church. @ The 
E & R Church is a member of the Reformed 
family of churches, and Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists have cooperated closely for more 
than a century—at one time their missions work 
was combined. And the young people’s groups of 
the Presbyterian U.S.A., Congregational Chris- 
tian, and E & R Churches are already considering 
merger. Ample precedent for such a move can 
be found close by in Canada, where Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, and Methodists formed 
the United Church of Canada. @ Quite naturally, 
several years will have to pass before any such 
idea could even be considered; first plans come 
first. Best possibility for merger in the years after 
38 comes from the Lutheran family of churches 
in America. Several U.S. Lutheran bodies are 
now actively considering union. There has also 
been much talk about uniting the several Eastern 
Orthodox communions now in America. 





@ FACTS AND FIGURES_—Church construc- 
tion continues to set new records. Through July, 
the figure was $403,000,000, breaking the all-time 
high (1955) for the same period by $2,000,000. 
@® The UN-affiliated World Health Organization 
(WHO) has compiled an amazing record in the 
ten years since its organization. Some 400,000,000 
persons—the equivalent of nearly one fourth of 
the world’s population—have been helped through 
WHO.-assisted programs for the control of ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, and other diseases. @ Prot- 
estants still have much to do in their ministry to 
Spanish-speaking people. Latin America now has 
some fifty television stations but not a single 
Protestant TV program in Spanish on the air. 





@ Americas Evangelical and Reformed Church 
(see p. 23) just raised its minimum salary for pas- 
tors to $4,000 plus manse. The Church of Scotland 
just raised its minimum to £600 (some $1,700) 
plus manse. 


BON COMIC-STRIP_PREACHERS—The 
increasing use of ministers as comic-strip charac- 
ters has been protested by the Lutheran Herald, 
official journal of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Says the Herald: “The thing that bothers 
us is that these cartoons carry to the ultimate an 
estimate of the average pastor. . . . [It's] so far 
from the true picture as to be a caricature. ... A 
minister of Jesus Christ is a man like any other 
Christian man. ... He does not care to be 
portrayed as an amiable, fatuous fool at whom 
others laugh tolerantly, and whom they respect 
not at all.” 





Wi FOCUS The idea of having a woman as a 
minister is far more acceptable to people than 
having her as a President of the United States or 
as an umpire in professional baseball. That's what 
the Minneapolis Tribune’s Minnesota Poll discov- 
ered recently. Fifty-nine per cent of the people 
questioned in a state-wide survey said they would 
favor having a woman as the minister or religious 
leader of a church. Only 33 per cent favored a 
woman President, and even less—27 per cent— 
favored women as baseball umpires. 


@ IN LINE OF DUTY_A thirty-nine-year-old 
businessman from Wisconsin left last month for 
Korea, where he will be in charge of business ad- 
ministration for Korea Church World Service. 
Builder R. E. Thompson is donating two years of 
service to the relief agency of America’s major 
Protestant churches. @ Through the courtesy of 
the Pollock Paper Corp., Columbus, Ohio, and 
The Advertising Council, millions of loaves of 
bread will carry end-labels with religious mes- 
sages this fall. It’s part of the Religion in Ameri- 
can Life Campaign. @ A new map of Moscow, 
Russia, the first to be published since 1936, will 
list “eleven churches in the city.” According to 
the latest available information, the Soviet cap- 
ital now has some 5,100,000 inhabitants. And be- 
fore the 1917 Bolshevik revolution, the city had 
more than 450 active churches. @ Bibles from the 
American Bible Society are now being placed on 
all new Super-G Constellations put into service 
by Trans-World Airlines. 
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Gift Items Aid 
Hong Kong Refugees 


To help relieve their poverty, Chinese 


refugees living in Hong Kong have 


turned to producing a variety of articles 


The Board 


of Forcign Missions recently received a 


that make novel, useful gifts. 
items made by 
United States 
Develop- 


large consignment of 
refugees and sent to the 


through the China Refugee 


ment Organization 


Included in the shipment are: brocade 


Mrs. Carl 


Miss Shannon 


bags, brocade  facial-tissue 


boxes, guest books, dolls, dragons, and 


evening 


place cards. 
Church 
quantities of 
their will be no 
profit to the local group, the Board 
points out, owing to the refugees’ des- 
The Board 
will pay charges on shipments. 
[Orders should be sent to the Ecu- 
menical Gift Shop, Department M, 156 
Fifth New York 10, N.Y.] 


groups are 


these items for sale to 


congregations. There 


perate need for assistance. 


Avenue, 


Mrs. 


Solomon 


Presbyterian Women To Visit Orient 


A group of six women—four from the 
United States, 
other from Japan—left this month to 
spend the next ten weeks visiting church 


Alaska 


one from India, and an- 


women in and several countries 


tober for the 
will divide, 
Korea, others to the Philippines. In No- 
vember the women will arrive in Tokyo 


some 


urged to order | 





Far East. There the group | 
members going to | 


YOU can raise 
$ MONEY with 5 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 
If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeot sales GUARANTEED! 





Write us for your 


FREE SAMPLE 


and full particulars 





RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. (pepr. 8) 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 








the CHURCH 
IN YOUR 


WILL! 


Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 
THE FOUNDATION 
of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


FOR 
HELPFUL 
INFORMATION 
WRITE 





FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 yeors— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 











Own Church Reproduced 
in NATURAL COLOR 


for the opening of the General Assembly | 


of the Kyodan (the United Protestant | 


Church of Japan). | 


Members of the team are: Mrs. Reu- | : = Os, 2 
ben Solomon, Mainpuri, India; Miss | CUSTOM STUDIO Dept. 
| 202 East 44th Street, New York 17,N. Y 


Teruko Ohashi, 7 Mrs. R. G. Carl, | 
Enid, Oklahoma; Mrs. James Wiltsie, 
Binghamton, New York; Mrs. E. H. | 
Lang, Sitka, Alaska; and Miss Margaret | 
New York. New York a WRITE FO 

‘A AND LOW 4 

\ JP REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


WANTED 
Minister to adults with experience in 
grcup work and counselling to be assist- 
ant in growing church. New church, edu- 
cational building planned. Minister to 
youth on staff. Submit credentials. 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church 
Columbus 12, Ohio 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


invites consideration 
and response 
to the messages 
of the advertisers. 


of the Orient. 


be sent this year under the sponsorship 


The team is the second to 


of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Last 
similar group met with church women 


Women’s Organizations. winter a 
‘okvo; 
in Caribbean nations. 

The team plans to hold conversations 
with Presbyterian women in fifteen lo- 


cations in Alaska before leaving in Oc- Shannon, 





If you have a product or service 
| that is news ... which people 
should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for 
information from Presbyterian 


Mrs. Wiltsie Miss Ohashi Life advertising department. 


Mrs. Lang 
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NEWS 


Churches Again Part the Iron Curtain: 


Presbyterians in Prague 


The year 1956 has been especially 
Christian 
throughout the world. For the first time 
since World War Il—and in some in- 
World War I—churchmen 
from the West and the Communist-con- 
trolled East have been relatively free to 
communicate with each other. Protes- 
tant and Orthodox delegations 
Europe, Asia, and North America have 
Iron Curtain with 
frequency January. 
The latest of these encounters was last 
month's meeting of: the World Preshy- 
terian Alliance Executive Committee in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Former Assem- 
bly Moderator Ralph Waldo Lloyd. who 
is North American secretary of the Al- 
liance, reports herewith his impressions 
(see P.L.., Sept. 1. and 
page 24 for further Alliance news). 
—THE EDITORS 


significant for churches 


stances since 


from 


criss-crossed the 


heartening since 


of the conference 


LTHOUGH the World Presbyterian Al- 

liance Executive Committee repre- 
45.000,000 
and Reformed people in seventy denom- 


sents almost Presbyterian 
inations in fortv-five countries through- 
out the world, the Committee itself is 
but 
twenty-seven persons. Of these, tw entyv 
addition, 
and 


relatively small, consisting of 
present in Prague. In 
five guests 
seven visitors from outside Czechoslo- 


were 
there were fraternal 
vakia, and in all sessions there were local 
church leaders. Four Iron Curtain coun- 
tries were represented—Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Poland—the 
last two for the first time since Hitler’s 
conquests, 

In contrast to the meeting place of the 
World of Churches’ Central 
Committee in a mountain resort hotel 
near Budapest, the Alliance meeting 
was in the midst of dow Prague, 
which today has one million inhabitants. 
The historic Czech capital was damaged 
relatively little by World War II, and is 
one of Europe’s most beautiful cities. 
Its Czech name Praha is in official and 
common use again, although foreigners 
continue to call it “Prague,” from the 
After World War I the 


was formed 


Roumania, 


Council 


German Prag 
nation of Czechoslovakia 
with the present three major divisions 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia. In 
World War II the country was occupied 


by Hitler’s forces until its “liberation” 


30 


Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd (left) chats with Dr. 
A. C. Watson, one of six vice-presidents 
of World Presbyterian Alliance, between 
sessions of meetings held in Prague. 


by Russia. Today the government, like 
those of Russia. Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, Poland, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary, is administered by a 
Communist Party. 

The red star is an identifying symbol 
on government facilities, even buses, in 
countries behind the Curtain 
which unhappily divides Europe into 
East and West. 

Store windows in Prague are not un- 
like those in America. Streetcars and 
buses are numerous and good: there 


these 


are many bicycles, a considerable num- 
ber of trucks, and some passenger auto- 
mobiles. On the other hand, it is 
common knowledge that prices are high 
and wages. A 
worker receiving 1,400 crowns a month 
may pay five for a can of beans; ten for 
a pair of socks; 150 for a pair of shoes; 
1,200 for a suit of clothes. Most busi- 
nesses are owned, goods sold, and sal- 
aries paid by the state. The city streets 
are busy, and people well dressed. 
orderly, and friendly. Ministers and 
people of the churches are eager to 
meet Christians from abroad. And we 
were treated with courtesy by Commu- 
nist officials. When told that Americans 
are popular among people in general, 
one American asked more or less face- 
tiously, “Could it be because so few 
Americans have been here these twenty 
years?” 


in relation to salaries 


WwW" over half of Czechoslovakiay 
people are Roman Catholic, by 
there are two substantial Protestanj 
churches of the Presbyterian and Re 
formed family. The larger one is th 
Evangelical Church of the Czech Breth 
ren, with an estimated 340,000 mem 
bers (“souls” is the term in Europe). ¢ 
whom some 125,000 are communican 
members. The other is the Reformed 
Church of Slovakia, with 165,000 souk 
and 65,000 communicants—chiefly 4 
the rural areas of Slovakia. 

Protestantism has a prominent place 
in Czech history. John Huss (or Jan 
Huss), who usually shares with Wveliffe 
of England the title “forerunner of th 
Reformation,” is the nation’s most pop. 
ular national hero. More than half a cen. 
turv before Luther was born, Huss lived 
and worked in Prague before being 
burned at the stake by the Roma 
Church. His statue stands at the center 
of the city, and the Czechoslovakian 
People’s Republic—controlled by _ the 
Communist Party and frankly atheistic 
—is now magnifying him as a champion 
of the masses against the classes. 

Both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches have a large measure of free- 
dom for worship but are under direct 
supervision of the state and have but 
limited activities beyond those of wor 
ship and pastoral care. The state pays 
salaries of al] ministers at the same rates 
as those paid to workers in shops and 
factories. 


HE Executive Committee of the Al 

liance had a heavy agenda. The wide 
range of discussions and actions bears 
witness to the significant growth of the 
Alliance program, a growth initiated by 
the 16th General Council at Geneva in 
1948 and advanced by the 17th General 
Council at Princeton in 1954. Three 
major emphases were: 

1. The personal contacts represented 
a new situation in which Christian men 
and women from opposite sides of the 
Iron Curtain could talk to each other 
about our unity in Christ and about the 
church’s true mission to mankind. There 
were no limitations placed on our cot 
tacts, and we. had opportunities for 
many friendly and frank conversations. 
In every country I have visited, I have 
found a noble body of Christian mini 
ters and people, loyal to the church and 
courageous in their witness to Christ, 
in Whom there is perfect liberty. And 
everywhere we found opportunity © 
share our understandings and convit 
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—— 


tions about that liberty. 

An increasing sense of 
wideness” was evident. For sixty-five 
years before World War II, the World 
Presbyterian Alliance was chiefly a 
group of churches in North America and 
the British Isles. After the war, the Re- 
formed churches on the continent of 
of which there are more than in 
America and Britain combined, began 
to be recognized. And now leaders in 
the Alliance have a growing awareness 
of the vounger churches of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Alliance vice-presi- 
dent A. C. Watson of Australia presented 
a major report concerning the churches 
of Indonesia. The general secretary, Dr. 
Marcel Pradervand, last year visited 
Australasia, Asia, Western and Eastern 
Europe, and North America. The Exec- 
utive Committee commissioned him to 
visit churches throughout Africa within 
the next year. The Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church (in the United 
States) were admitted to membership. 
Brazil was selected as the place of the 
scheduled for 


“world- 


Europe, 


next General Council, 
1959. 

3. Christian unity was continually in 
our thoughts, The Executive Committee 
reaffirmed the principle that the Alliance 
is not sectarian in purpose but is part of 
the total ecumenical movement. We 
were reminded repeatedly that in our 
divided world the church has a unique 
service to give. Every other international 
body, such as the United Nations, must 
start with a myriad of separate units and 
search for some unifving center. But the 
churches of the world can begin with 
the abiding fact of their unity in Christ 
and draw all men and nations toward 
that center. Is this not the only hope of 
peace and life for mankind: that “the 
kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ”? —RatpH Wa.cpo Lioyp 





‘Vim 90 years old—and still 
getting income from my Annuity", 





For 20 years an elderly New Jersey 
widow has received a much needed income. 
Ever since she purchased a Presbyterian annuity 
she has received her annuity check as regularly 
as clockwork. Each check is a reminder that as 
long as she lives she will receive guaranteed 
payments always in the same amount. And. 
best of all she knows the remainder of her invest- 
ment will help the work of the Church after she 


is gone. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
OFFER: 


1. Safe investment 

2. Returns up to 7.4% 

3. Regular payments 

oe Liberal income tax deductions 


No reinvestment problems 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 


1 om interested in Presbyterion Annu'ties. 
Please tell me whot percent income ! would 
receive, my date of birth being —_________ 

month doy yeor 

At present | om most interested in 

[™ Boord of National Missions 
DC Board of Foreign Missions 
CD Beard of Christion Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details 


Name 
Address 
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On The Air 


Let There Be Light—Week of Oc- 
tober 1, drama: “The Bridge to Af- 
rica,” the story of the Bafia Church 
in the Cameroun. 


Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell in new 
documentary series. ABC radio net- 
work, Sunday, 1:35 p.m. (EpT). 


Look Up and Live—program for 
youth outside the churches. CBS- 
TV network, Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
(EDT). 





BLUE 
SPRUCE 


10 Colorado o Some 4 yr. 

transplanted, 3 6 in. tall 
$1 i. 22 only $2 -— 
Latah Bargain: 20 Evergreens, 
HT se --F 4 to 10 In. tail. Five 
each: American Arborvitae, Scotch Pine, 
Norway spouse, Se Spruce, all 20 for 
only $3 po (West of Miss. River 
add 25c). tt . ek iMustrated FOLDER of 
small evergreen trees. ALL TREES 

GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 


Fryeburg, Maine 





MWh idwest FOLDING 


BANQUET TABLES 
a 


When your church, school or 
club needs folding banquet 
tables, be sure to see the mag- 
nificent MIDWEST Line before 
you buy. No other table offers 
you so many valve-pocked 
* STORES Sao ot true budget prices. 
A style and COMPACTLY! — Write for FREE cotelog, today! 


size for Y FOLDIN Soar 
every need MM idwest- pans ae} PRODUCTS Cox 


ow NEW, DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 


l 
Test CHRISTMAS CARDS 


WRAPPINGS, RIBBONS, STATIONERY, GIFTS 


’ f 
+ 
en-U-Brusht ses 
& i 
New Bonus Plan Get our FREE MLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
earns you up to and ond complete 
MONEY-MAKING PLAN today! 
Your curiosity will be well rewarded 
ORDERS GALORE and EASY EXTRA 
MONEY will amoze you. Your circle of 
friends and customers will grow, moking 





MAKE MONEY with 


GRIP-NEAT 


HANGER COVERS 


ene, of soft, foamy Polywrcthane 
THEY SELL in = pastel colors. 
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1000 


Printed Name & 
Address Labels + 1 


1000 Sparkling name 
& address labels, 
nicely printed with 
lovely Plastic box for just $1 postpaid! 
5 orders or more at 75 per order! 
Money back guarantee. 300 LABELS— 
50c. (No Plastic Box), Free wholesale 
selling plan! 
TOWER PRESS, INC. 
Bex 591-E, Lynn, Mass. 








PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 














NEWS 
Of People and Places 


WESTMINSTER FELLOWSHIP— 
NEW OFFICERS 


Elected to executive offices in the 
Westminster Fellowship National Coun- 
cil at a meeting last month at Hanover 
College, Hanover, Indiana, were: Joan 
Rajala, Vancouver, Washington, mod- 
erator; David McCreath, Hamilton, II- 
linois, vice-moderator; and Patricia J. 
Ray, Allen Park, Michigan, stated clerk. 


YOUNG WOMAN TO STUDY 
FOR MINISTRY 


Miss Ann Fisher of Frankfort, In- 
diana, was recently received under the 
care of the Presbytery of Crawfordsville 
as a candidate for the ministry. A mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church of 
Frankfort (the Reverend Howard W. 
Kipp, pastor), she has as her goal serv- 
ice as a missionary in India. At present 
Miss Fisher is a student at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 


THREE PROFESSORS ON LOAN ABROAD 

Presbyterian-related Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pennsylvania (Dr. Ralph 
Cooper Hutchison, president), is lend- 
ing three members of its faculty to Iran 
for one year to help establish a junior 
college of engineering there. It will be 
known as the Abadan College of Engi- 
neering, and commences operation this 
month. The way for the establishment 
of the new college was paved by a La- 
fayette team of six that visited Iran last 
spring to survey the Abadan Technical 
Institute at the invitation of the Iranian 
Oil Company and associated American 
and European oil companies, which are 
sponsoring the new college. The team 
recommended that the institute be 
transformed into a college of engineer- 
ing, and a preparatory school be estab- 
lished. The faculty members on loan are: 
dean of students, Professor Frank R. 
Hunt; associate professor of geology, 
Charles K. Cabeen; and associate pro- 





“Hot rods,” once the scourge 
of parerits and traffic departments 
from coast to coast, are becoming 
more and more respectable. The 
old jalopies—souped up and other- 
wise—are now being used to good 
advantage by church groups, This 
past summer, youngsters like those 
in the photo above have conducted 
“Jalopy Raids” for the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church in many 
rural and urban communities. Ob- 





ject of the “raids” was to invite 
young people to Christian fellow- 
ship meetings in local churches. 

In Tulsa, Oklahoma, St. An- 
drews Presbyterian Church has 
formed a hot-rod organization called 
the “Saints,” which is rebuilding 
old cars. Tulsa city detective Car- 
roll Griffith heads a church com- 
mittee supervising the hot-rod 
club’s activities. The club’s first cars 
were donated by a church member. 








fessor of physical education, Arthur R, 
Winters, Also accompanying the team 
will be Peter S$. Wendell, a Lafavette 
graduate who will teach English at 
Abadan. 


SUBSTITUTE MISS:\ONARY 

This summer a three-week vacation 
was made possible for Alaska Presby. 
terian missionary Dr. Robert Starr, his 
wife, and their eight children, because 
a Des Moines, Iowa, physician replaced 
him at the Alaska Medical Mission at 
Klawock. The substitute missionary js 
Dr. Olin A. Elliott, who became inter- 
ested in the mission through his pastor, 
the Reverend Arthur Cruickshank of 
Central Presbyterian Church, Des 
Moines. Mr. Cruickshank had seen the 
work in Alaska at first-hand some time 
ago while on a pastors’ evangelism tour, 
Besides taking over Dr, Starr’s multi- 
tudinous duties, Dr. Elliott found some 
time for his favorite sport, fishing. His 
last name is also the middle name of a 
young lad whom he delivered prema- 
turely while on Alaska duty. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

The Reverend Dr. James W. Bean, re- 
cently returned from France, was hon- 
ored this month upon the completion 
of fifty years in the Christian ministry by 
members of his congregation, the Pres- 
byterian Church of La Porte City, Iowa. 
A midday dinner was held, followed by 
a program portraying Dr. Bean’s life, 
and a tea in the church parlors. 


@ A public reception was recently ten- 
dered the Reverend Gilbert T. Brem- 
icker in recognition of his twenty-five 
years of service as pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Berwyn, Illinois. 


@ Last month, following a regular 
morning-worship service, a reception 
was held in honor of Mrs. Nell Botkin 
Ghormley, who has served the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hutchinson, 
Kansas (the Reverend Dr. Harold M. 
Mallett, pastor), as organist for thirty 
years. Mrs. Ghormley has never ceased 
to study music, and in addition she has 
often repaired the First Church organ 
without assistance. 


@ Dr. John Arthur Visser, who recently 
marked his tenth anniversary of min- 
istry to Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Detroit, Michigan, was hon- 
ored during a recent regular worship 
service, He was presented with a plaque 
of appreciation and a gift of money to 
be used for travel and study. 
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@ To commemorate the forty-four 
years the Reverend Robert E. Reeves 
has served in the ministry, members of 
the Bethel Presbyterian Church, King- 
ston, Tennessee, celebrated with a “Rob- 
ert E. Reeves Day.” Concurrent with 
this day’s festivities was the observance 
of Dr. Reeves’s eightieth birthday. Gifts 
were presented to both Dr. and Mrs. 
Reeves by the congregation. 


@ A twelve-vear record of field service 
by John W. McCracken as presbytery 
director of Christian education was 
noted recently by the Westminster Fel- 
lowship Council of the Presbytery of 
Chicago. The young people presented 
a program called “Cracker Crumbs,” a 
This-Is-Your-Life type of entertainment, 
as a surprise to Mr. McCracken. They 
also presented him with a Celtic Cross. 
In all, Mr. McCracken has served as a 
field director for the Board of Christian 
Education for twenty years, serving in 
the Synod of Michigan preceding his 
work in Chicago. 


@ The Methodist Town and Country 
Conference recently honored Dr. Du- 
mont Clarke of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, a Presbyterian minister, for his 
twenty-six-years’ service as a Lord’s 
Acre plan specialist. Dr. Clarke will re- 
tire next month from his position as 
religious director of The Farmers Fed- 
eration, a North Carolina farm co-op- 
erative. 


® The Presbyterian Church of Drift, 
Kentucky, recently honored the Rever- 
end Dr. George S. Watson and his fam- 
ily at a picnic supper and presented him 
with a purse as a token of his service in 
Kentucky, his native state. Three years 
ago Dr. Watson resigned his post as 
executive secretary of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky and retired to Florida. Meanwhile, 
eastern Kentucky’s Upper Big Sandy 
Presbyterian Larger Parish decided to 
extend its work with the opening of a 
new mission and turned to Dr. Watson 
for help. 

As a result he came out of retirement 
at seventy-two and began work as as- 
sociate director of the Upper Big Sandv 
Larger Parish and as minister at Drift, 
Kentucky, where the new mission was lo- 
cated. Recently his work resulted in the 
organization of the Drift Presbyterian 
Church, which is now working on plans 
to build. Last month Dr. Watson again 
retired, this time because he has not 
yet recovered from injuries received 
late last year in an automobile accident. 
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Let's hit the mark... 


OF OUR HIGH CALLING 


BASIC OPERATIONS .... . $14,650,000 
4,500,000 
ee ee ee & © $19,150,000 


ADVANCE PROGRAM 
TOTAL 


In 1955 the Church made a 20% advance over 1954. 
That year we gave $16,359,355. 
1956 calls for an increase of 17% over 1955. 


AIM HIGH!! SHOOT STRAIGHT!! 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

130th. Cross Roads Presbyterian 
Church, Gibsonia, R.D.1, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend George L. Kress, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Urbana, Illinois (the Reverend Joseph 
R. Laughlin, pastor). 

Perseverance Presbyterian Church, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (the Reverend 
Donald Wayne Amsler, pastor). During 
the observance, ground will be broken 
for a sanctuary at a new location. 

50th. The Ebenezer Presbyterian 
Church, Renville, Minnesota (the Rev- 
erend Chester A. Ahrens, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Donald H. 
Gard, pastor), of new carpeting and 
cushion coverings for the sanctuary and 
pulpit area, a gift in memory of T. Ar- 
thur Karno, Jr., by his parents; and 
leather chairs for the church-school 
room, a gift in memory of William N. 
Cooper by his wife. 

Rock Hill Presbyterian Church, R. 3, 
Bellaire, Ohio (the Reverend Howard 
L. Weir, pastor), of a church basement. 

Central Presbyterian Church, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 


James Lewis Grazier, pastor), of a new 
Christian-education building. 

Opportunity Presbyterian Church, 
Spokane, Washington (the Reverend 
Odin A. Baugh, pastor), of a debt-free 
manse which was built entirely by mem- 
bers of the church. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Glen Lake Presbyterian Church, 
Glen Lake, Minnesota (the Reverend 
Arthur C. Joachim, pastor), for a Chris- 
tian-education building. 

Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (the Reverend William 
H. Gates, pastor), for a new sanctuary. 

Good Shepherd Presbyterian Church, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma (the Reverend 
Will J. Carl, Jr., pastor), for a Christian- 
education building. 

Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Amarillo, Texas (the Reverend Warren 
H. Rutledge, pastor), for an education 
and fellowship hall building. 

The Community Presbyterian Church, 
Tenino, Washington (the Reverend 
Jack W. Wilson, pastor), for a new 
church. 


CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Christ Church, Presbyterian, Burling- 
ton, Vermont (the Reverend William H. 
Hollister, pastor). 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 





@ In My Name. This special four- 
color leaflet is designed primarily 
for the Every Member Canvass visi- 
tation and tells the story of Chris- 
tian stewardship and the needs of 
the church. Free. 


@ New Day Outlook. Illustrated 
report in newspaper format of his- 
toric 1956 World Consultation of 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. at Lake 
Mohonk. Up to 25, free. 


@ Give and Take, by Herman C. 
Ahrens. Experiences of young peo- 
ple from the United States and 
countries of Southeast Asia at a 
workcamp in Malaya. For seniors 
and older youth. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2.50. 


® Youth Guide on “Southeast Asia,” 
by Fred Cloud. Paper, 50c. 


® Day After Tomorrow, by Alice 
Hudson Lewis. Six stories describe 
life among teen-age boys and girls 
in Southeast Asia—what their world 
is like today and what each hopes 
to do “day after tomorrow.” For 
junior highs. Paper, $1.25; cloth, 
$2.50. 


@ Guide: How to Use “Day After 
Tomorrow,” by Nelle Morton. 50c. 


® National Missions Day (Novem- 
ber 25) Bulletin Cover with four- 
color design and message on the 
theme “Pilgrims of the Present.” 
Inside pages are blank for printing 
or mimeographing. Insert with de- 
sign and message is for churches 
using their own bulletins. Supply of 
either, not both, and offering enve- 
lopes is free. Use order blank in the 


1956-57 Plan Book. 


@ Women and Evangelism. De- 
scribes a program of Evangelism 
through Friendship for the local 
women’s organizations. It is to be 
used in conjunction with the P.W.O. 
Fellowship emphasis. 3c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, II. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Television Drama Rated Tops 


Ws all the evidence is in, it just 
may be that the outstanding dra- 
matic form in the twentieth century 
will turn out to be the television play. 
By this I do not mean situation com- 
edies or soap-opera playlets—perish the 
thought. I refer to the serious TV dramas 
that are the stock-in-trade of a handful 
of programs specializing in the new and 
better staging that has been developed 
the past few years. Studio One, Lux 
Video Theatre, Goodyear-Philco Play- 
house, Kraft Theatre, Robert Montgom- 
ery Presents, and the United States Steel 
Hour have been serious enough about 
their shows to turn up one good play 
for every two they present. And in this 
business, that is a very high average 
indeed. 

Television plays are projected to a 
single viewer or to a small group in the 
living room, and this has its salutary 
effect. The actor is talking straight to 
you. The play is taking place in your 
home. The involvement is so immediate 
in a good play that (to use a phrase of 
Walter Cronkite) you are there. What 
may be even more inportant is the na- 
tionwide impact of the TV play. To the 
folks in DeGraff, Kansas, it’s a long way 
to legitimate plays and sometimes a long 
while before the outstanding films come 
along. But they see Mary Martin on TV 
as soon as any family in Manhattan does. 

TV, though still in its youth, has al- 
ready produced some great plays. They 
are not adaptations of screen and stage 
titles, excellent as some of these have 
been, but original plays written express- 
ly for the television audience. A splendid 
stable of new writers is developing. Reg- 
inald Rose gave us “Twelve Angry 
Men,” a jury-room drama where the 
jurors’ personalities are explored and ex- 
posed as they work through their own 
violent feelings when faced with the 
decision of voting a death penalty for 
the defendant. John Gay scripted a little- 
heralded gem entitled “The Devil as a 
Roaring Lion,” involving the age-old 
struggle of stern father and his growing 
son in a setting of a Calvinistic New 
England home circa 1880. Rod Ster- 
ling’s “Patterns” was another. In this 
exposé of business warfare (since 
adapted into a movie) a sensitive junior 
executive learns how to compromise his 


principles for power, and thereby hang 
a tale of character degeneration. And 
there is ever-productive Paddy Chayef. 
sky, whose memorable “Printer’s Meas. 
ure” lays bare the subconscious guilt 
and resentments of an old craftsman 
confronted by a new linotype machine 
he considers to be his hateful enemy, 

Television drama has faults all right, 
and we all know that it has a long way 
to go. Televiewers have seen clumsy 
bloopers: cigar-chewing scene-shifter 
who wander into camera range during 
the play’s tenderest moment; the eager 
actor who blows his lines and ad libs a 
cuss word in his excitement; or the in 
terruption of the climax with a com- 
mercial for floor wax. 

True, when TV drama is bad it can 
be very bad, and yet there have been 
triumphant hours, unmatched in their 
uniqueness by plays in other media 
Some will defend the legitimate stage 
as the only worthy drama that was, is, 
or ever shall be. Others fight for the 
motion picture as the finest dramatic 
medium of our day. But as for me, give 
me a televised play that is well produced. 

Forecasts now for the new season ap- 
pear more hopeful than ever. CBS will 
offer two-and-a-half hours of drama ev- 
ery Thursday night in Climax and Play- 
house 90, equalling the span of a full 
evening’s entertainment you might get 
on Broadway at $4.40 per ticket, Play- 
wrights represented in forthcoming 
plays are to include Clifford Odets, John 
Steinbeck, Tad Mosel, and Gore Vidal. 
On another channel, NBC is offering 
a series of color spectaculars which. 
while they plan no original dramas, will 
bring out titles not previously shown on 
TV. “Mayerling,” and “The Great Se 
bastians” are on their roster. 

The living stage will never be killed 
by TV. It’s been thrilling audiences since 
before the days of Aristophanes. The 
movie business, too, is looking healthier 
—partly because movies are now manv- 
factured for TV stations. But when the 
evidence is all turtted in concerning 
drama in this century, television can be 
shown to have made the outstanding 
contribution, At any rate it’s going to be 
hard to disprove such a claim this side 
of the year 2000. 

—J. C. Wynn 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Why does the Revised 
Standard Version omit the words “at 
Ephesus” from Ephesians 1:1? 


Answer: The original of this letter, 
as of all the other writings of the Bible, 
has long since been lost. It probably per- 
ished in the first century. We have only 
later copies. We have an almost com- 
plete copy written in the third century; 
our earliest complete copy dates from 
the fourth century. No copy is entirely 
free from error; no two copies agree in 
every detail; but in all essentials we 
know what Paul wrote. 

In the great majority of the copies of 
this letter, the opening verse contains 
the words “at Ephesus.” But the earliest 
manuscripts show that the letter circu- 
lated widely in the first centuries with- 
out any reference to Ephesus in the 
opening verse. (The heading “The Let- 
ter of Paul to the Ephesians” was not a 
part of the original letter; it was added, 
years or decades later, when the letters 
of Paul were collected and used as a 
group.) The earliest evidence—the best 
evidence—points to the conclusion that 
Paul did not mention Ephesus in his 
opening sentence; the words “at Ephe- 
sus” are not in the best early copies of 
the letter. This was not a letter to Ephe- 
sus alone. 

The nature of the letter confirms this 
conclusion. It has no references to local 
conditions at Ephesus and does not name 
any people of Ephesus in the greetings 
at the end. Note also that about a.p. 145 
Marcion could call it the letter to the 
Laodiceans. He could hardly have done 
that if the letter itself, in his copy, had 
been plainly addressed to Ephesus. 

One of two things must be true: 1. 
The opening verse had no reference to 
any specific city; it was a general writing 
which Paul prepared to be read to 
churches in various cities, mainly in Asia 
Minor; the address was general. In this 
case the of the Revised 
Standard Version is entirely satisfactory: 
“To the saints who are also faithful in 
Christ Jesus. . . .” Or: 2. The letter was 
rather general, but was sent to a definite 
group of churches in Asia Minor, and 
each church in the group was given a 
copy with the name of its city included 
in the opening sentence; in this case 
one copy could have contained the name 
of Ephesus in ch. 1:1. The former view 
seems more likely. But in either view 
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there is no reason to doubt that one place 
to which this general letter was sent was 


Ephesus; this important church would | 


have had a copy from the days of Paul, 
and in one way or another the name of 
the city became attached to it. But the 
full truth is that it was sent to a group 


of churches, one of which was Ephesus. | 


Question: Acts 19:10 says that all the 
people of Asia heard the gospel. Were 
there Christians all over Asia in the first 
century? 

Answer: In the Book of Acts “Asia” 
refers to a Roman province in western 
Asia Minor. The most prominent city of 





| 


| 
| 
| 


that province was Ephesus. What Acts | 


19:10 says is that all the people in that 


province called Asia, that is, in that sec- | 
tion of western Asia Minor, heard the | 


gospel. We here get a clue as to the way 


Paul worked. He took up his work in| 
the central city of a region (Ephesus). | 
Then, by preaching to the people who | 


lived there and visited there. and by 


sending out his helpers into the smaller | 
cities of the area, he was able to present | 


the gospel to an entire region. 
Question: Does our church teach that 
souls enter their final destination at 


death, or only on the Day of Judgment? 


Answer: Our church teaches that at 


death the souls of believers immediately | 


pass into glory. Jesus promised the re- | 


pentant thief: “Today you will be with 


me in Paradise” (Luke 23:43). Paul ex- | 
pected, when death came, “to depart | 
and be with Christ” (Philippians 1:23). | 
But there is also truth in the teaching | 


that until the final day comes, and Christ 
has made all things subject to God, be- 
lievers will not be in the full and perfect 
order of God. Our full privilege rests 


upon the full triumph of God’s will, but | 
we have the promise of great blessing | 
with God and Christ at death if we have | 


been faithful. 
—FLoyp V. FILson 


Professor of New Testament | 
McCormick Theological Seminary | 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 7, 9, 18 (bottom): 
Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 3, 14 (top), 15 (bot 
tom), 16 (bottom): World Council of 
Churches; P. 8: Strauss Peyton: Pp. 10-12: 
Les Bland: Pp. 13, 16 (top right): Erich 
Andres; P. 14 (bottom): John Taylor; Pp. 
15 (top), 32: RNS; P. 16 (top left): Hans 
Lachmann; Pp. 20-22: Mary Ann Gehres; 
P. 38: Richard Horwitz 




























graduates serve the 


R J gt 
in many lands 


DR. BETHEL HARRIS FLEMING, a graduate of 
Presbyterian-telated Wilson College in 
Chambersburg, Pa., with her husband, 
Rev. Robert Fleming, a Methodist mis- 
sionary, in 1954 opened the first United 
Medical Mission in Nepal, the border 
state between India and Communist 
Tibet. Also a graduate of Woman's Med- 
ical College in Philadelphia, Dr. Fleming 
first went to India in 1932 as a medical 
missionary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


Dr. Fleming is one of the many graduates 
of Presbyterian colleges who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the service of mankind 
in distant lands. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
is lending ever-increasing support to its 
41 colleges. But it alone cannot mect- 
their total needs. Support by individual 
Presbyterians is also necessary. 


If vou, as an individual, would like to 
discuss a gift or a bequest to a church- 
related college, please send in this coupon, 


Board of 
_. Christian Education 


i\ Division of Higher Education 





808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





I am interested in helping Presbyterian col- 
leges serve the Church. Please send me infor- 
mation about colleges near my home. 








ADDRESS 





FROM BANGKOK 
TO BOSTON 


(Continued from page 19) 










































We learn that hardened gangs of juve- 
nile return from Junior 
Citizens’ Camps to become leaders in 
school athletics and honor students; and 
that when cheap carnivals, gambling, 
and prostitution begin to invade a trailer 


delinquents 


community, “the missionary moves in 
quickly with his organized forces and 
sends them on their way.” But we think 
youth readers have a right to know that 
church workers often experience heart- 
rending failure in their efforts to deal 
with such problems. 

The Christian faith never blinks at 
the reality of defeat and frustration in 
all human endeavor. It is unfortunate 
that this life (including the 
church's life) is so largely excluded from 





side of 


what tends to be a series of success 
stories. 

Young people will, of -course, be 
thrilled by the devotion and achieve- 
ments of national-missions workers in the 
lower East Side of New York, in the 
Chinatown of San Francisco, in the Ken- 
tucky mountains, and in the trailer 
camps and mushrooming communities 
that surround boom towns all across the 
nation, 


The story is one they need to hear, but 
let teachers and youth advisers see that 
young people hear the rest of the story: 
the tough, hard problems that have the 
church stumped, and the embarrassing 
fact that secular and political forces 
often put the church to shame in their 
compassion and determined concern for 
justice. 

The chapter “Together and Equal” is 
well worth the price of the book. Here 
is explored a most interesting question: 
When education is no longer segregated, 
what will be the role of the church- 
related Negro colleges that were de- 
veloped under the necessities of segre- 
gation? The author reports illuminating 
discussion of this question with Negro 
leaders. 


Additional publications of interest to 
youth and adults include Adult Guide 
on “Mission Field: U.S.A.,” by Willis 
Lamott; Youth Guide on “Mission Field: 
U.S.A.,” by Elizabeth Howell Gripe; and 
This Is Your Neighbor (paper, $.50), by 
Louisa Rossiter Shotwell. In the latter, 
documentary photographs and pertinent 
text record the current mission crises in 
the United States and the response 
churches are making to them, giving 
the reader a sense of direction for Chris- 
tian action in his own community. 









Mission-Study Texts 
For Younger Readers 


























Junior Hicn 

Day After Tomorrow, by Alice Hudson 
Lewis. 
It Happened This Way, by Frances Nall. 

JUNIORS 
Ricardo’s Search, by Grace W. Mc- 
Gavran. 
Blueberry’ Acres, by Alice Geer Kelsey 
(cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25). 

PRIMARY 
Second Son, by Margaret Clemens 
McDowell. 
Sandy and Mr. Jalopy, by Edith 
J. Agnew (cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25). 


KINDERGARTEN 

Juan and Juanita, by Sara GC. Klein 
(Philippines). 

Surprise for Robin, by Jeanette P. Brown 
(Japan). 

Deedee’s Holiday, by Jeanette P. Brown 
(Egypt). 

(Boards, $1.25 each; paper, $.75 each; 
set, $2.00.) 

Keiko’s Birthday, by Jeanette Perkins 


Brown. 

Ronnie’s Wish, by Jeanette Perkins 
Brown. 

Nezbah’s Lamb, by Edith J. Agnew. 
(Boards, $1.25; paper, $.75 each; set, 
$2.00.) 


Each of the Friendship Press books 
mentioned in this review is $2.50 in 
cloth binding and $1.25 paperbound, 
unless another price has been indicated. 
The books, along with the leader’s guide 
(paper, $.50) for each theme and age 
level (except kindergarten), may be 
ordered from your nearest Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.; 71 East Lake 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois; and 234 
McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Tools for Missionary Education, 1956- 
57, is available without charge from 
P.D.S. It contains planning information, 
including lists of resources and audio- 
visual materials. 
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MADAM PRESIDENT, 
GRACE SALSBURY 


(Continued from page 8) 


and keeps track of her daily where 


| abouts. 


Russell Salsbury cheerfully puts w 
with jibes about.“Mr. Grace Salsbury,” 
and has adjusted to the separations 
which he describes as “restaurants alone. 
self-cooked meals for one; long week. 
ends alone.” But he is much more ap 
to stress the satisfactions: “Our friend 
sometimes comment about the sacrifices 
we are making. But we do not see it that 
way. This is, instead, a unique oppor 
tunity to serve.” 

Sometimes churchwomen, expecting 
a formidable, aloof executive, view with 
trepidation their first meeting with their 
national president. After they have 
chatted for a while with the intensely 
feminine Grace Salsbury, they feel like 
long-time friends. Her skill at making 
strangers feel at home comes from her 
informal yet gracious manner. As one 
friend commented, “She’s like a fresh 
breeze from the wide open plains.” 

Grace Modlin Salsbury grew up i 
Ulysses, Nebraska, where her grandpar- 
ents had been homesteaders. Her father, 
W. H. Modlin, was a banker in the 
small agricultural town. The Modlins 
life revolved around the Congregational 
church, where Grace was baptized and 
attended Sunday school. “Grace wa 
most fortunate to have the love and 
guidance of four grandparents who lived 
in Ulysses. Our families were frequent 
together as we celebrated each special 
day,” Mrs. Modlin remembers. 

The child played at piano recitals 
took her chums for rides in her pony 
cart, had a number of minor escapades, 
and spent hours on her family’s tennis 
court. During her school years she 
earned an impressive array of academit 
honors, including valedictorian of het 
senior class. 

As a high-school junior, Grace Modlia 
learned to play the cello. The iStrument 
took on major importance in her lif 
when she went on to the University d 
Nebraska and met fellow student J. Rus 
sell Salsbury. “When Russell took me 
back to my dormitory after orchestr 
practice, we wedged ourselves, his tubs, 
and the cello into his Model-T Ford. The 
crowded quarters in the car definitel’ 
fostered our romance,” the P.W0. 
president relates with amusement. Th 
Nebraska coed was elected to both Mor 
tar Board and Phi Beta Kappa—and w 
tennis champion as well. A mathemati¢ 
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major, she had planned to be a teacher. 
But this career was permanently post- 
poned the week after her graduation in 
1928, when she and her chemical en- 
gineer were married. 

" The young couple set up housekeep- 
ing and joined the Western Highlands 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, 
Kansas. When their daughter Joyce 
reached church-school age, both her par- 
ents began teaching at Western High- 
lands. In 1936 they joined the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, 
Missouri. For more than a decade they 
continued working together in church- 
school and youth activities. 

“My mother always planned 
activities around our home life and my 
interests in school,” daughter Joyce says. 
For instance, before she accepted the 
presidency of the P.T.A., she asked me 
whether it would affect my relationship 
with my schoolmates, I was included in 
everything—both decision-making and 
family trips. Before I was married, I 
had been in forty-six of the forty-eight 
states, Cuba, and five of the provinces 
of Canada.” 

When Grace Salsbury was thirty-one, 
she was asked to become treasurer of the 
women’s society of her church. She ac- 
cepted the position because of her fas- 
cination with mathematics, not because 
of any particular interest in women’s 
work. Her subsequent growth through 
her treasurer’s job is often cited by 
national staff members as a prime ex- 
ample of how responsibility and the 
education that comes with it may deepen 
commitment. 

As Joyce grew up and needed less of 
her mother’s time, Mrs. Salsbury grad- 
ually assumed more church responsi- 


her 


bilities—in this, she was like many of 
her Presbyterian women co-leaders. She 
became president of her local society, 
then treasurer of Kansas City Presby- 
terial. In 1949 she was named presby- 
terial president and soon became known 
as an efficient executive, adept at bring- 
ing about unanimity without applying 
pressure. The meetings she conducted 
were carefully planned, both in content 
and in timing, so that “even a business 
session was an inspiration,” as one Kan- 
sas City Presbyterial officer has said. 
But it is not only for her organizational 
talents that Grace Salsbury is remem- 
bered in Kansas City. “Grace has the 
ability to inspire others to achieve things 
they would never dream of doing,” her 
successor as presbyterial president, Mrs. 
H. N. Monnett, has said. Another co- 
worker, Mrs. Russell Radford, agrees: 
"Grace calls forth the best in women. 


September 29, 1956 


David and Suzanne Tyner help grandmother Salsbury celebrate her birthday. The 
P.W.O. president’s favorite hobby is baby-sitting with her two grandchildren. 


You're ashamed to be less than vour best 
self when you're with her.” 

Mrs. Radford has never forgotten the 
day in 1949 when she was installed as a 
presbyterial officer and met Mrs. Sals- 
bury for the first time. “As I entered the 
chancel for the installation ceremony, 
my knees trembled. Then I could feel 
someone locking at me, and I turned to 
meet Mrs. Salsbury’s smile. I felt sup- 
ported and at ease.” 

During her presbyterial presidency, 
Mrs. Salsbury, recalling her introduc- 
tion to P.W.O., urged that young women 
be given a chance at leadership. She 
always made sure that a nursery was pro- 
vided for children at every meeting their 
mothers would attend. Whenever a 
fledgling officer presided at a meeting, 
Mrs. Salsbury was there to encourage, 
and later would send off a note of appre- 
ciation. 

In 1953, Mrs. Salsbury was elected 
president of Missouri Synodical, but 
barely had time to become acclimated 
to the position before she was named 
P.W.O. president. She resigned from the 
civic organizations to which she _ be- 
longed and prepared her family for the 
inevitable separations. For most of the 
first two years of her national presi- 
dency, her father was seriously ill. 
Whenever she was not away on church 
business, she practically commuted the 
260 miles between Ulysses and Kansas 


City. Mr. Modlin died this past July 17. 
In his last months, his daughter can- 
celled her commitments, to be with him 
and her mother. Now Mrs. Modlin is 
planning to move to Kansas City. 

The Salsburys’ daughter Joyce and 
her husband, Jerry L. Tyner, live in 
Prairie Village, Kansas, which is within 
easy visiting distance of her parents’ 
home in Kansas City. Mrs. Salsbury’s 
principal hobby is baby-sitting with her 
two grandchildren, David, five, and 
Suzanne, two and a half. (Other favor- 
ites are traveling, and fishing in Min- 
nesota and Canada.) The two families 
observe every birthday, anniversary, 
and holiday together. On past Christ- 
masses, with the Modlins as reinforce- 
ments, they have combined forces in a 
family orchestra. 

To the often-asked question of what 
she plans to do when her four years as 
national president are over, Mrs. Sals- 
bury replies with a smile, “Clean out the 
closets and enjoy my family.” The 
P.W.O. presidents her have 
graduated to further service on Presby- 
terian and interchurch and 
agencies. After June, 1958, the Sals- 
burys’ home life may be less rushed and 
their closets more orderly, but Grace 
Salsbury’s wealth of experience will not 
go untapped. For she has said, “The 
thing we want most from life is a place 
to serve that fits our particular talents.” 


before 


boards 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


JOURNEY FOR PARGO 


Antonio lifted the saddle and threw 
it over Pargo’s gray back. The little 
burro stood still, his head hanging 
limply and his ears pointing forward 
foolishly. Carmita laughed. 

“What's so funny, little crazy one?” 
Antonio feared his little sister was mak- 
ing fun of him. 

“I laugh at this burrito, Toni. He’s 
the funniest-looking in all Puerto Rico. 
Are you sure he won't cave in when 
you put bananas in those baskets?” 

“Be quiet.” Antonio grinned as he 
fastened the straw baskets on each side 
of the burro. “We always get there, 
don’t we?” 

“I know.” Carmita was now serious. 
“Pargo takes you to market. But not on 
Sundays will you let him go to town so 
I can go, too. Won't you take me just 
once on Pargo to your Sunday school?” 

“No.” Antonio sounded cross. “You 
know why. Do you want the boys to 
laugh at me? ‘A burro at church? Ha. Ha. 
The automobile of a country boy.’ No, 
you can go when you are old enough to 
walk the four miles. Now help load 
these bananas. It is late.” 

The next day was Sunday. Antonio 
was not happy as he slung his shoes, tied 
together, over his shoulder and started 
down the mountain. He knew Carmita 
was- watching from the mango tree. 
Maybe she was crying. She would be 
alone until his return, for their parents 
were picking coffee cherries all day long. 

All the boys and girls in the Sunday 
school lived in the village. They had 
good clothing, and they went to school 
every day. They did not have to save 
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By Carol McAfee Morgan 


their shoes and wear them only on Sun- 
days. He sat down now on a big rock 
and pulled on his shoes. Then he combed 
his hair before walking to the Sunday 
school. 

The singing had begun when Toni 
arrived. Don Miguel, his teacher, smiled 
at him. Antonio grinned back. Don 
Miguel always made a fellow feel good 
inside. 

When classtime came, the young 
people carried their benches to the shade 
of the almond tree in the patio. Toni 
could hardly wait for Don Miguel to 
begin the story. Today’s story was par- 
ticularly exciting. His eyes never left 
Don Miguel's face as the teacher told 
about Jesus and palm branches and boys 
and girls singing on a country road. A 
picture card had been passed to each 
one. As Antonio looked at the little pro- 
cession in the picture, he imagined he 
heard the children singing: “Hosanna en 
las alturas! Hosanna in the highest!” 

Class was over all too quickly, and 
Toni went home. As usual, Carmita 
walked down to meet him, and together 
they climbed to the shade of the old 
mango tree. She would not even let him 
cool his feet before asking for today’s 
story. Toni gave her the card and told 
all he could remember. When he had 
finished, she gave a long sigh. 

“I wish I had been there that day to 
throw flowers to Jesus, Toni. See how 
happy that girl looks. They are all sing- 
ing; and I would have sung, too, 
wouldn’t you?” 


Toni nodded. Carmita was quiet fo 
a moment. Then moving close beside her 
brother, she held the card in front o 
his face and placed her finger on the 
figure of Jesus. 

“Look, Toni. Do you see what he is 
riding on? A burrito, isn’t it; and isn} 
it like Pargo, Toni?” 

Toni nodded again. He was glad i 
was time to get water at the spring. 

“You'd better start the charcoal fire 
Mamita will come soon to cook ow 
afternoon meal,” he said as he climbed 
ahead of her to the cabin. 

In twenty minutes Antonio came w 
the path with the filled jar of water rest. 
ing on his hip, and he was whistling 
Carmita was feeding bunches of grass to 
Pargo. Carefully Toni set down the ja 
and watched her. Then he said slowly: 
“Listen, Carmita, I guess I am not 9 
ashamed of Pargo any more. Maybe the 
boys wouldn't laugh. I really won't care 
if they do. If you want, I'll take you m 
Pargo next Sunday.” 

Carmita stood with her mouth open 
Toni grinned. 

“If you go, I won't have to tell you 
the stories any more, will I?” he laughed 

Before Carmita could answer, a twig 
snapped behind them, and the long fae 
of a burro pushed its way between them 
While both children laughed happily, 
Pargo helped himself to the last of the 
grass in Carmita’s hand. Then, as if he 
understood everything that had bee 
said, the little burro rubbed his head 
affectionately against the shoulder d 
the boy who was no longer ashamed 
of him. 
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@ Factory to-you Savings! 


DOLLY TEARS 


AMERICA’S MOST AMAZING “LIFE-LIKE” DOLL 
CRIES REAL TEARS 


She Cries 
oD) 


Soi al lo 





Money Back Guarantee 
You must be 100% delighted with Dolly Tears 


or you can return for a full and prompt refund. 


Ninesh Vudustries 











So Real and Life-Like... 
every little mother will fall in leve 


with her immediately! 


Here's the sweet and cuddly dolly sensation that will be the pride and joy 
of little mothers everywhere. So realistic she looks just like a real live baby 
++. and acts like one, too! When she cries, big real water tears roll down 
her chubby face. She takes her bottle when hungry and even wets her 
diaper so that busy mothers can actually change her. She even blows 
bubbles and can be bathed just like a real infant. Her wonderful, bright 
eyes open and close. Dolly Tears is the most amazing doll we have ever 
featured, Beautifully made with an unbreakable, genuine Vinyl body and 
natural looking baby head. Detailed to be the closest thing to a live baby. 
You'll be thrilled at the wonderful “make believe” Dolly Tears will bring 
to every youngster. Doll includes pacifier, diaper, bottle and nipple. Layette 
includes pretty print dress, bonnet, towel, bib, extra diaper, booties, bottle, 
nipples, bubble pipe, soap, clothes pins and tissues. Send your order today 
ona 100% satisfaction or money refunded guarantee. 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES - Dept. DTN 17- Chicago 40, lll. 


} \\ Tat | et 
~~ | . guts 


Deluxe Features 


@ Life-like Baby Head 

© Go-to-Sleep Eyes 

¢ Lamb’s Fur Hair 

e Unbreakable Vinyl Body 

e Arms and Legs are Jointed COM 

e Head Turns—She Cries with avon $4os 
© BIG 17-Inch Size —_ 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER! 
NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. DTN 17 

Chicago 40, ill. 

Send Dolly Tears on 10-day trial offer. 

(1) Please rush Dolly Tears at $3.95 

() Please rush Dolly Tears and Complete Layette at $4.95. 


Name 





Address. 








City Zone State__ 

(C1) Send prepaid. | am enclosing $ 

(J Send C.O.D. plus postage. 

(in Canada $5.95). NIRESK, 214 Main Street, Toronto 13, Ontario. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


These advertisers 
further information 


will gladly send 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE | jcceoxt! 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry. law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘“‘work plan."’ Carlinville, tt. 





vO RY . . al rl ; 1819 
CENTRE COLLEGE _ founded 1819 
Nationally-known. Libera! arts. Presbyterian. Blue 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office. 
Centre Sones of panenetitin'd Danville, Ky. 


owe 
‘COLLEGE OF WOOSTER esby 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, atnn Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors, Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law. medicine 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


AND ELKINS COL LEGE 


Four years Liberal Arts 
engineering, teacher 


DAVIS 
Coeducational Presbyterian 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, 
education Pre-professional courses Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 
mts. Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS, ENGINEERING. TEACHING, MEDI- 
CINE, LAW, THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force. 


4. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City. iatsconenthsecsea 


_Tennessee. 





Hanover, 
indi. 


HANOVE R COLLEGE 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, sociai 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-iaw, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $815 5. Write President 
Edwin H. Rian n, Nort 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school). business administration, 
journalism, EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


SHIP 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Raiph Waldo Lloyd, Box B, Maryville, Tennessee. 


BEAVER COLLEGE Libera 


and professional curricula. B.A., B.S... and B.F 
degrees. Strong academic program. Career coun: 
ing. Christian environment. 70-acre suburban c 
pus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. Write Ad 

sions Office, Box P, Beaver College, Jenkintown, 


Presbyteri 
1 





LASELL 


A two-year college for women. Ten miles from Bé 
ton in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
ag ap courses. Three-year nursing program le 
ing to A.S. degree and R.N. Write for catalog. 
Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massac' 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and nation 
known four year Presbyterian College for wo 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information 

St. Charlies, Mi! 
Louis). 





fF 
(suburb of St. 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville. 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate, Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Smal! classes. 
ROTC. Intercollegiate 
INITY athletics. “America’s 
Alas most modern univer- 
sity campus.” 
James Wo« President 
Trinity Antonio, 


din Laurie 


University, San Texas 





Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women, 
420 men 








HASTINGS 


; Fully accredited, 
5 COLLEGE Co-educational 
Enrollment 700. Preparation for business, engineer- 
ing. law, medicine, the ministry, teaching. Annual 
cost $875. New fine arts building and science hall 
Write President Dale D. Welch, Hastings College, 
ee Nebraska. 
Coeducational 


ILL INOIS > < COL L E G E Friendly campus 


Highest accreditation. -Graduates= enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful dormitories. Write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions. Box 326, Jacksonville, Illinois 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre 
paring students for teaching, business, professions 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque. Dubuque. fa. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , £922? 


1849. Or- 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited, Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, pre- -ministerial, and other pre-professions 

‘The Friendly College.’’ noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
bure. Pa. 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional! 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition _rates Write today! Frank F. 
Warren, Presid LC 


Founded 
1890 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


reg aneretipee. four-year Liberal Arts Coll 
de Broad curriculum. 14 majors includ 
My oe. Bible. dramatic arts. Courses in nu 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catal 
Mary Baidwin College, Dept. P. Staunton. Va. ’ 





Puts emphasis 


WESTERN COLLEGE [ts emphasis 
FOR WOMEN ual, international educati 


friendly association with 
dents and faculty from many lands, preparation 
today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited 

Herrick B. Young, President, Box PR, Oxford, © 





w ~ 
WILSON COLLEGE fs.romr: 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individ 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. EI 
mentary. high school teacher training. Scholarship 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 18 
Catalog. Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg. 








MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE  prosteto 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Phy 
B.S. in Civil. Chemical, Electrical, Industr Mee 
anical, Metallurgical Engineerin 5-year progral 
combining arts and ya School of Intern 
tional Affairs. Raiph Cooper Hutchison, Pres. 











COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE Yest'e 


AC ADE MY ° preparatory for grades 9 thro 
ai 12. Self-help program makes # 
tion, room, and board only $30 a month. Chris 


ideals Presbyterian. Individual attention. 
T. Henry Jabi Pres., Washi 








